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NOTICE. 
Owine to a destructive fire yesterday morning at the 


rinting-office of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ in which every 
ype and every bit of manuscript were consumed, we 
are olliged to limit our paper, this week, to a 16-page 
sheet. Of some of our articles we had proofs, and have 
got them re-set, but of others, including our Report of 
the British Association, and Foreign Correspondence, 
we had no other copies, and they are lost. Of the Ad- 
vertisements we insert as many as could be procured 
ord in time for publication. The rest will appear next 
week. 

We have to express our sincere thanks to Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, J. E. Taylor, S. Taylor. Barclay, 
Harrison, and several other printing firms for their very 
kind and prompt offers of assistance. 
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WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London), SES- 
SION 1853-4.—The College will open for the Session 
1853-4, on Monday, the 10th day of October next, and 
the Examination previous to the admission of proposing 
Students, will commence on that day and be contiuued 
on following days, at ten o'clock am. at the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 1854. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
departments :— , 
omparative Grammar and English Language and 
Literature, Professor A. J. Scott, A.M., Principal. 
Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy, Professor 
A. J. Scott, A.-M. 
Rangungee and Literature of Greece and Rome, Pro- 
fessor J. G Greenwood, B.A. 
Mathematics and Physics, Professor Archibald Sande- 
man, A.M. 
History, Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
Chemistry—Elementary Course, Professor Edward 
Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S, F.C.S. 
Chemistry—Technological, or the Applications of 
Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures, Professor 
Frankland. ‘ } 
Chemistry—Analytical and Practical, with Manipu- 
lation in the Laboratory, which is fitted up with every 
requisite convenience for tiie prosecution of this depart- 
ment, Professor Frankland. " 
“Natural History—The entire course occupics two Ses- 
sions, the portion for the present Session including 
Geology and Botany, Professor W. C. Williamson, 
MLR.C.S.L. ; 
French Language and Literature, M. Podevin. 
German Language and Literature, Mr. Theodores 
Additional Lectures, on which the attendance of the 
Students is optional and without: fees : — 
On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Professor 


ure, 
BLIC 


1883) 


Scott. 

On the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor 
Greenwood. 

On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, 
’ by Professor Scott. aoa 

A Classical Scholarship, called the Victoria Scholar- 
ship, of the annual value of £20, and tenable for two 
years, and a scholarship called the Wellington Scholar- 
ship, of the annual value of £20, tenable for one year, 
(the subject of competition for which is the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament,) 
have been founded. The conditions upon which these 
scholarships may be competed for, and further particu- 
lars relating to the courses and terms of instruction, 
will be found in a prospectus, which may be had from 
Mr. Mattinson, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 
where application may be made to the Principal, on 
every Wednesday prior to the 3rd of October, and on 
that day, and daily afterwards, between the hours of 
ten and one. 

BARLOW & ASTON, Solicitors to the Trustees, 

9th September, 1853. Town Hall Buildings, Manchester. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MINE- 
RALOGY.—Professor TENNANT, F.G:S., will 
commence a COURSE of Sixteen LECTURES 'ON 
MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of 
GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral Sub- 
stances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be illustrated 
by an extensive collection of specimens, and will begin 
on Friday, October 7th, at nine o'clock a.m. They will 
be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday 
at the same hour. a 
September, 1853. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE.— The next QUAR- 
TER will commence on the 30th instant, on or after 
which day new Students will be admitted. 
H. COTTERILL, Principal. 


ANK of VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. The 
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repared to issue, at their Head Office, in Lothbury, 
ndon, Letters of Credit, and Bills at thirty days’ sight, 
upon the Kank of Victoria, Melbourne, Port Philip. and 
upon the Branches of that Bank at Geelong and Belfast, 
at a charge of 2 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 











The Second Part of an Historical Lecture on * The | 
Thames,” from its Source to its Estuary, by George 
Buckland, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, with | 
New Songs and New Dissolving Scenery, on Tuesdays | 
and Fridays at Four o’clock, and every evening except 
Saturday at Nine. 

Lectures. —By J. H. Pepper, Esq: On Photography, 

with Illustrations, Mornings and Evenings. 
By Dr. Bachhoffner: On Electro-Gilding and 
Silvering. 

‘The Lancashire Sewing Machine and Bate’s Improved 
Fire Escape exhibited in Use and explained Daily. 

Open Mornings and Everings. Admission, 


Patron—H. It. H. PRINCE ALBERT. | 
| 


price. _ 
OYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE 


AND ART, Leicester-square. 
PHOTOGRAPH Y.—The attention of the Public is 





TRAITS of this Department, which, from the vast re- 
sources and elaborate ———s of this Institution, ex- 
hibit a degree of excelience not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. <A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait 
and Landscape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a Class 
of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY in the Laboratory on 
Sept. 1, for Medical Students, Gentlemen Amateurs, or 
Gentlemen wishing to investigate any particular branch 
of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. A Select Class for Ladies, 
and a Juvenile Class in the morning. Also, on the same 
day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, embracing simple practical 
methods of analysing soils. manures, &c., and instruc- 
tions in the appl cation of Chemical Science to the 
general routine of Farming Operations. The privilege 
of free admission to the Institution is granted to all 
pupils on the evenings of their lectures. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secre- 
tary; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


TWRPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
«™ “Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to 
CrarcE No COMMISSION FoR PuBLisHinG Works PRiNTED 
BY THEM until the Author has been refunded his original 
outlay. They would also state thatthey PRINT in the 
FIRST STYLE GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements ena- 
ble them to promote the interest of all Works entrusted 
to their charge. Estimates and every particular fur- 
nished gratuitously in course of post. 





of a valuable Novel Invention for Sale, for Arti- 
ficial Incubation; has not yet been made public. Apply 
to Mr. WILLIAM HAWES, 4, Wade's Place, Hackney 
Road, London. 

ILLIAM NICHOLS, Printer, 32, London- 

Wall, respectfully informs Publishers and Authors 
that, having lately commenced business, he is provided 
with large founts of new and elegant type, and other 
requisites for executing in a superior manner Printing 
of every description. 

Great attention paid to Press and Machine Work. 

‘I 


‘O THE MUSICAL WORLD. — MUSIC 
AND-SIXPENCE per Volume. 


Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafal- 
gar Square. 








Seventh Edition, price 2s. 6d,. 


VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, its Sovereigns and its 
People, from the Earliest Time to the Present—related 
in the words of the best Writers, the oid Chroniclers, 
Poets, and Modern Historians; form ng a Series of in- 
teresting Narratives of the most remarkab!e Occur- 


Domestic Habits, Amusements, Costume, &c., of the 


SELBY 
Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 





Preparing for the Press, 





LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK are | 


HE ROYAL KALENDAR, and Court and 
| City Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
| the Colonies, for 1854; containing Corrected Lists of 
| the Houses of Parliament and the various Departments 
under Government, with the Ecclesiastical, Legal, and 


| Educational Establishments, Charitable and Commer- 
| cial Institutions, &c. &c. 

Advertisements intended for insertion may be sent 
before the eud of October to C. and E. Layton, 150, 
_ Street, or to the publishers, No. 2, Stationers, 

ourt. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. | 


lass | 
Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, Half- 


respectfully invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- | 


(PHE PATENT RIGHT for TWO YEARS | 


BOUND for ‘TWO-AND-SIXPENCE & THREE- | 


rences in each Reign; with Reviews of the Manners, | 


People. On a new and original plan. By CHARLES | 


FOR EVENING CLASSES OF YOUNG MEN. 
OGIC FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar 
‘ Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. Third Edi- 

tion, price 6s. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRIN- 
CIPLES of ANCIENT COMMERCE. New Edition, 
price 2s. 6d. By J. W. GIDBART, F.R.S. 

London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in LGmo. price Is., 


HE CHASE in BRITTANY. By I. Hops, 
Author of “ lrittany and the Bible.” Forming Part 
49 of the * Traveller's Library.” 
The Forty-eighth Part, price Is., 
CONFESSIONS of a WORKING MAN. 


London: Lougman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





just published. in 12mo price 4s cloth, 
OLITICAL SCRIPTURE HISTORY; or, 
the Events of Scripture History Illustrated by Extracts 
from Milton and other Poets, By the Rev. H. S. M. HU- 
BERTI, M.A., Viear of Croxton, Norfo'k. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


A PLEA FOR THE MADKAS JUDGES, 
upon the Charges preferred against them by J. B. 
Norton, Esq. By C. R. BAYNES, Esq., Civil and Ses- 
sion Judge of Madura. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Boun's BTanpanD Lisrary For OcToBER. 


MITH’S NTS. THEORY OF MORAL 





Just received from India, price 2s, 





KJ SENTIMENTS; with his ESSAY ON THE 
FIRST FORMATION OF LANGUAGES; to which 
is added a Biggraphical and Critical Memoir of the 
Author by Ducdtp Srewart. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





| 

| Boun’s Cuassicat Liprary ror OcToser. 
ICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE 

| GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, REPUB- 

| LIC, &c., tr »gslated by C. D. Yonce, B.A., and Francis 

| Barnam, sy ost 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


| SCHYLUS, APPENDIX TO THE 
PROSE TRANSLATION, containing the new 

readings given in Hermann’s posthumous kdition of 

| Eschylus, translated and edited by Grorce Buxegs, 

| M.A Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| 

| Com E’°S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
| SCIENCES, edited, from the ‘Cours de Philoso- 
| phie Positive,’ by G. H. Lewes, Esq. Post 8vo cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Sciextiric Lisrary ror OcrToser. 





Boun’s AntTiquanian Liprary Fox OcTuBER. 
RDERICUS VITALIs; his Ecclesiastical 
History of England and Normandy, translated 
with Notes and the Introduction of Guizot, by T. ForEs- 
ter, M.A. Vol.I. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4,5,&6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Fourth Edition, 





PITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
| EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young 
' Persons. Post §vo. 7s. (d., bound. 


“This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contribu- 
tion which has been made to the historic literature of 
the present day. The epitomist has been worthy of the 
history; and the result in the production of a book, 
| which is undoubtedly the very best and safest book on 
| the subject—for the use of schools and young persons— 
| which has been published.”— Hull Packet. é 

“A most admirable school-book.”"—Dublin Evening 
Mail 

“A capital piece of work, which, though primarily 
designed for schools and young persons, will be found 
very useful to ail, as a coup-deil of the history of 
Europe during one of its most important periods.”— 
Spectator a 

AN ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. 4to, bound in cloth. Price 
7s. 

W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly—A.rxanpEz Dumas’ New Romance, 


[ZAK LaAKAvDaM. Illustrated with 
tinted page engravings. Part I. just published, Is, 

The above bri liant work of fiction, which is the most 
powerfully dramatic effort of this world-famed novelist’s 
fertile pen, is pronounced by the author himseif to be 
“the work of his whw.e life.” 

Vizetelly and Co., 135, Fleet Street; Clarke, Beeton, 
and Co., 148, Fleet Street; J. Menzics, Edinburgh ; J. 
M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations. 
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EW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
by ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, FRSE, 
F.R.G.S., F.G 8., Geographerin Ordinary to Her Majesty 
for Scotland, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
aie” —— ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
2 
see a” ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 
12s. 6 

3. A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DES- 
CRIVTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 12s 6d 

4. AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 7s. 6d. 

5. GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 

OPINIONS. 
(Educational Times ) 

* They are as superior to all School Atlases within our 
knowledge, as were the larger works of the same author 
in advance of those that preceded them. . . A 
more complete work for educational purposes never 
came under our observation” 

(English Journal of Education.) 
“‘ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” 
(Scotsman. ) 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the ex- 
cellence of the plan 4 rivalled by the beauty of the 
execution. . . « The best security for the accuracy 
and substantial value of a School Atlas is to have it 
from the hands of a man like our author, who has per- 
fected his skill by the execution of much larger works, 
and gained a character which he wi!l be careful not to 
jeopardise by attaching his name to anything that is 
crude, slovenly, or superficial.” 

In the Press, 

THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising the GEQ- 
GRAPHY of the ANCIENT WORLD, in s0 far as it is 
subservient to the understanding and illustration of the 
Classics. By Professor PILLANS, of the University of 
Edingburgh. 

W. Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


Ww ith 1 numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., 
ORTIFICATION: FOR THE USE OF 
OFFICERS IN THE aaa AND READERS 

OF MILITARY HISTORY 
Bengal Engineers. 


London. 








“ An excellent manual—one of the best works of its | 





class."—british Army Dispate 
“The best elementary ay in the English language 
upon the subject "—The Sun 

W. Blackwood and Sons, E dinburgh and London 





In 8vo, with a 4to volume of Plates, price 21s, 
TREATISE ON LAND SURVEYING. 
By JOHN AINSLIE A New and Enlarged 
Edition, embracing Railway, Military, Marine, and 
Geodetical |< ie Edited by W. GALBRAITH, 
MA., F.R.A 
“The best an on surveying with which I am ac- 
quainted.” — /# 7. ese fe wa, LL.D., I'.R.A.S., Roya 
Military Academy, Woolu 
W. Blackwood and Sone, ‘Edinburgh and London. 


FLEMENTARY, GREEK WORKS, by Sir | 


. SANDFORD. 
INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of GREEK. 
A new edition. Price 3s .6d. bound. 
RULES and EXERCISES in 
ATTIC GREEK. To which is added, a Short System 
of Greek Prosody. A new edition. Price 6s. 6d. bound 
EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, with Notes 
and a Vocabulary. A new edition, thoroughly revised | 
by the Rev. W. VEITCH. Price 63. bound. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


HOMERIC 


if -ondon. 
This day is published. the Second Volume of _ 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE of 


N ISS 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, forming the fourth | 


Volume of her LIVES ofthe QUEENS of SCULLAND, 
and English Princesses connected with the Regal Sueces- 
sion, With a Portrait of Mary at the age of 25, from the 
original Painting presented by herself to Sir Henry 
Curwen, of Workinton Hall. 

Volume I. to III. contain the Lives of Mancaner Tv- 
por, MaGpaLent OF France, Mary or Lorraine, Lady 
Marcaret Dovcras, and the earlier portion of the Liie 
of QuEEN Mary. 

Price 10s. €d.each, with Portraits and Historical 

Vignettes. 
W iliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Thirty- Third Edition. 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W. 
Jounson, F.R.SS.L and E., Author of * Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” &c. Price 1s 
-“The extent to which this little Catechism has been 
circulated at home, its translation into nearly every 
European language, and its introduction into the 
schools yee eG Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, 
Poland, ,# Southand, North America, while it has 
@) te the. hor, has caused him to take 
i g and adding to the amount 
resent edition. '--Prejace 









By Lieut. H. YULKE, | 


and | 


Thackeray's English Humourists 
300 C opies. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Ninereh 
€00 Copies 
The Provoeations of Madame Palissy 
Napoleon at St. Helena 
250 Copies. 
Bremer’s Impressions of America 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley 
Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blane 
Vilette, by Currer Bell 
250 Copies. 
The Insurrection in China 


Gerstoecker’s 
World 





Larpent’s Private Journal 

170 Copies, 
Diary of Martha B. Bethune 
Memoirs ag Dr. Pve Smith 
Faraday's Non. Meta illic Elements 
life of Madame de Stael 
Pierure of Life in Sweden 
Galton’s Travels in Africa 


FRESH COPIES OF ALL THE 


BEST NEW 


Hooper’s Tents of the 
Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell 
Chamois Hunting in Bavaria 
Memoirs of C. J. Fox 
Journal 


The Turks in Europe 

Home Life in Germany 

Forbes’s ‘Travels ia lreland 

Read's Gold Fields of Australia 
200 Co 

My Novel, by Sir E 


| Miall’s Bases of Bel:ef. 
Esmond, by W. M. Th 
400 Copies. 

The Art Student in Menich 
Daisy Burns, by Julia Kavanagh 
The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth 
| Memoirs of Thomas Moore 

300 Copies. 
WORKS ARE 
REQUIRE 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, 


Recently added to this Library, will serve to indicate its character :— 


Tuski | Christie Johnstone, by Charles Reade 
; Life in the Clearings, by Mrs. Moodie 
» Ruskin’'s Sea Stories of Venice 
The Heir of Redclyf 

200 Copies. 
Legends of the Madonna 
Whately’s Cautions for the Times 
Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers 
Mrs Meredith's Home in ‘Tasmania 
The Story of Corfe Castle. 


Round the 


pies Maurice’s Theological Essays 
B. Lytton Guizot on the Fine Arts 


sur 359 Copies. , Rochan’s Wanderings in Italy 
Lynch s Essays on Literature Autobios graphy of B. R. Haydon Lord Grey's Colonial Policy 
De Saulcy’s Bible Lands i 250 Copies. ; Roth, by Mrs, Gaskell 


The Voyage of the Herald 
The Court of George the Third 
Adventures ofa Lady in Tartary 
Keppel’s Indian Archipelago 
| The Preacher and the King 
The Edinburgh Review (October) 
| The Quarterly Review (Octsber) 
200 Copies. 


tEELY AS SUBSCRIBERS MAY 


ackeray 





ADDED 
THEM. 


AS F 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








Literary Institutio ns, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE 


First-CLass CouNTRY StBscRuT1oNn, TWO GUINEAS and upwarcs, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Yown Libraries, &c.. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


supplied on Liberal Terms, 


. 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





” With an Illustration by Leeeh, 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY for Ocronrer 


Contains :-- 


~- 


| Taie of our Own Time. 
Cc ha upter XXV. A Quarter of a Minute. 

hapter XXVI. The Owl Again. 

ter XXVIT. The Young Wife's Troubles. 

Camps and Manceuvres. 

A Gossip about New Books. 

The Weird Man. 

A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St, Peter's. 

. Journals and Journal- Keepers 

7. Life of an Architect: Mr. Soane. 

- Practical Jokes: Ben Backsts uv By Mrs. Moodie. 

9 Slavery in New England By Miss Sedgewick. 

10. Miss Barbara Bliss and her Miceries. 

ll. Original Anecdotes, Social and Political, collected 


By Shirley Brooks. 







ole) 





iw WN 


D> 


@o 


French Authoress. 
12. A History of Tennis. By Edward Jesse. 
13. London Homes. 
14. Reviews. &e. &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New urlington Street. 








OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAG: * 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


No. CCCXCIV. 
The Military Resources of Russia. 


An Event in the Life of Lor d Byron. 
“ The Unholy Wish.” 

Professor R. C. Trench. 

Discovery of the Blue Grotto in the Isle of Capri. 

A Day at the Barricades. 

The Chinese Revolution. 

Tales of my Dragoman. By Basil May. 

Wine Adulter: oe and Duties. By Cy rus Redding. 

Resignation. By W. Brailsford, Ese 

The Pair who lost their W ay; or. the Day of the Duke’s 
Funeral. By Charles Mitchell Charles. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Sir Nathaniel. 

Chronicles of a Country Town. Part II. 

Chapman and Hail, 193, Piceadilly. 
| *,* Sold by a!l Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HE DU BLIN- “UN IVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE fer October, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s, 
| contains :— 
The Leaves of Octcber. 
. Irish Rivers—No. X. The Tolka. 
. Autobiography of B. R. Haydon—Guizot on the Fine 
Arts 


Esq. 


| ?y the Author of 











eo tom < 


4. A Dayin the Savoy A!p 

5. The Nimriid Obelisk. by Rey. Edward Hincks, D.D. 

6. Scripture Pieces. 

7. France, Past and Present. 

8. Lives of the Laureates. 

9, Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XXXI., XXXII., 
poe sie 

19. The Dream of Ravan —A Mystery. 

11. On the Site of the Destroyed Cities of the Plain. 
By G. S. Faber. 

12. A Night with the Mystics. 
Slings 

Dublin: 


By Jonathan Freke 


sby. 
James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 


. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won it. <A | 


during the last Half Century. By a distinguished | 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCCLVL., for October, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
night Divine. 
L ady Lee's Widowhood—Part X. 
New Readings in Shakespeare —No. III. 
Rail and Saddle in Spain. 
The Wanderer. 
Thackeray’s Lectures—-Swift. 
Note to the Article on the New Readings in 
Shakespeare. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


for OCTO- 








AE ECLECTIC REVIEW 
BER, price Is. 6d., 


CONTAINS : 

. National Health. 

Lord Peterborough’s Life. 

Riddle’s Bampton Lectures. 

Colonel Churchill’s Mount Lebanon. 

Colonial Reforms beyond Sea. 

Mormonism—its Origin and Character. 

The Rationale of the Freehoid Land Movement. 

. Review of the Month—Literary Notices, &c., &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 

A! 


NSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FoR OcTospeR. No, CXL!. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL, AwN HistortcaL ROMANCE. 

2, Afterthe Play. 3. Is He a Doctor? By Mrs. Edward 
Thomas. 4. The Carnival at Venice. By Nicholas Michell. 
5, Acventurcs in Bath, 6. The Pure of God. 7. The 
Confecerates &. The Welsh at Cast'e Rhydiand. 9. The 
Queen’s Letter. 10. ‘The Miseries of a Cheap Neighbour. 
hood. 11, The Wee Bit Burnie. By G. W. Thornby. 12. 
My London Newspaper in the Country. 13, Poems by 
Alexander Smith. 14. Second Sight. 15. Change = 16. 

Good-natured Pecple. 
Chapman and Hell, 193, Piecadilly. 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


piel chee 








No. VI. OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Cypher. 5. A String of Facts about 


Zoman London. 


2 siam 
3. The Table Turner Out- 


6. Symbolic Jewellery. 
7 





done. . Tanglewood Tales for 
4, Turkey—Its Past and Girls and Boys. . 
Present. 8. A Few Notes from Cairo. 


Price One Shilling. 
London: John Henry Parker. 


= R THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
OGG’S INSTRUCTOR.—No. IV., for 


Ocroses, price One Shilling, containe:—W alter 
Savage !.andor; Could Unsalted Provisions be Im- 
ported ? The Father and the Dead Chil! (by J. 


{ St anyan Bigg); The Pagota; Gold-finding in Scotland: 


i 


homas Moore and Lord John Russell (by George 
Gilfillan); Scenes from the Lite of a Sufferer; ‘ihe 
sunset and the Flowers; Love in Idleness, Part IV.; 
Men of the Past Alexander the Great; Memoranda 
by a Marine Officer. By Abel Log. 


Wm. S. Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and , Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London; Groombrid eand Sons, 


Liverpool. John Menzies :, Edinburgh. 
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REVIEWS. 


Correspondence of the American Revolution. 
Being Letters of Eminent Men to George 
Washington, from the time of his taking 
Command of the Army to the end of his 
Presidency. Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts, by Jared Sparks. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Co. Low and Co. 


To the ‘Washington Letters, edited by Mr. 
Sparks, these are valuable and acceptable com- 
panion volumes. No new facts of much im- 
portance are added to the general history of 
the time, but on various matters of detail 
interesting light is thrown, as well as on the 
characters and proceedings of some of the 
chief actors in the War of Independence. The 
editor states that he has made selection from 
several thousand letters written to Washing- 
ton, his aim being “to choose such as would 
enlarge the reader’s knowledge of the events, 
characters, and opinions of the period which 
they embrace.’ Although the volumes are 
chiefly intended to illustrate various parts 
of Washington’s writings, their contents have 
an independent value, as conveying numerous 
original facts of history, and memorials of 
eminent men. There are in all about a thou- 
sand letters, including many from Jefferson, 
Jay, Randolph, Trumbull, Morris, Hancock, 
Lee, Gates, Arnold, Schuyler, Sullivan, and 
other leaders of civil and military affairs in 
the American war. Among the correspon- 
dents of wider celebrity are the names of La- 
fayette, Thomas Paine, Paul Jones, of pri- 
vateering renown, Robert Fulton, the James 
Watt of America, and Benjamin Franklin. 
The subjects of the letters here collected, 
and published in chronological order, are too 
miscellaneous to admit of our doing more 
than presenting some specimens of the manu- 
scripts, most of which are now for the first 
time made public. On the origin and progress 
of the revolutionary war, from the first resist- 
ance to the oppression of the home govern- 





ment to the declaration of Independence, many 
important details are found in the correspon- 
dence of Washington’s American friends. 
The student of history will prize documents 
which throw light on the events of that mo- 
mentous period. We select some letters 
which have interest apart from their bearing 
on the progress of political affairs, the chief 
events of which are recorded in formal his- 
tories of the Revolution. 

There was a Captain Warner in those days, 
who offered to blow up the English fleet by 
some mysterious process, for which purpose 
he obtained the following letter of introduc- 
tion to Washington from Benjamin Franklin : 


“Philadelphia, 22nd July, 1776. 

“Sir,—The bearer, Mr. Joseph Belton, some 
time since petitioned the Congress for encourage- 
ment to destroy the enemy's ships of war by some 
contrivances of his invention. ‘They came to no 
resolution on his petition; and, as they appear to 
have no great opinion of such proposals, it is not 
easy, in the multiplicity of business before them, to 
get them to bestow any part of their attention on 
his request. He is now desirous of trying his hand 
on the ships that are gone up the North River; 
and, as he proposes to work entirely at his own 
expense, and only desires your countenance and 


permission, I could not refuse his desire of aline of 


introduction to you, the trouble of which I beg you 
to excuse. As he appears to be a very ingenious 
man, I hope his project may be attended with 


success. With sincerest esteem and respect, I 
have the honour to be, &e., 
* BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 


The letters of Lafayette form one of the 
most interesting features of the work. Mr. 
Sparks gives upwards of fifty, ranging from 
February, 1778, to June, 1791. For Wash- 
ington the Marquis ever retained the highest 
veneration, and the usual signature of the 
letters is “your affectionate and filial friend?’ 
The first communication, when on his way to 
Canada, displays the warm attachment and 
energetic spirit of the French volunteer :— 

“Flemington, 9th February, 1778. 

“Dear General,—I cannot let go my guide 
without taking this opportunity of writing to your 
Excellency, though I have not yet public business 
to speak of. I go on very slowly; sometimes 
drenched by rain, sometimes covered by snow, and 
not entertaining many handsome thoughts about 
the projected incursion into Canada. If successes 
were to be had, it would surprise me in a most 
agreeable manner, by that very reason that I do 
not expect any shining ones. Lake Champlain is 
too cold for producing the least bit cf laurel, and, 
if I am not starved, [ shall be as proud as if I had 
gained three battles. 

“ Mr. Duer had given to me a rendezvous at a 
tavern, but nobody was to be found there. I fancy 
that he will be with Mr. Conway sooner than he 
has told me. They will perhaps conquer Canada 
before my arrival, and I expect to meet them at 
the Governor’s house in Quebee. 

“ Could I believe, for one single instant, that 
this pompous command ofa Northern army will let 
your Excellency forget a little us absent friends, 
then I would send the project to the place it comes 
from. But I dare hope that you will remember me 
sometimes. I wish you, very heartily, the greatest 
public and private happiness and successes. It is 
a very melancholy idea for me, that I cannot follow 
your forttnes as near your person as I could wish; 
but my heart will take, very sincerely, its part’ of 
everything which can happen to you; and I am 
already thinking of the agreeable moment when I 
may come down to assure your Excellency of the 
most tender affection and highest respect. Ihave 
the honour to be, &e., “ LAFAYETTE.” 

On arriving in America the second time, 
after a visit to France, Lafayette thus wrote: 

** At the entrance of Boston Harbour, 
27th April, 1780. 

“Here I am, my dear General, and, in the 
midst of the joy I feel in finding myself again one 
of your loving soldiers, I take but the time to tell 
you that I came from France on board a frigate, 
which the King gave me for my passage. I have 
affairs of the utmost importance, which I should at 
first communicate to youalone. In case my letter 
finds you anywhere this side of Philadelphia, I beg 
you will wait for me, and do assure you a great 
public good may be derived from it. ‘To-morrow 
we go up to the town, and the day after I shall sct 
off in my usual way to join my beloved and re- 
spected friend and General. Adieu, my dear 
General; you will easily know the hand of your 
young soldier. My compliments to the family.” 

The instructions, which Lafayette brought 
with him from the French court, may be 
seen in ‘Washington’s Writings, vol. vii., 
p. 496. Our next extract relates to altered 
times, when France was in the midst of her 
own revolutionary troubles :— 

* Paris, 7th March, 1791. 

“ My dear General_—Whatever expectations I 
had conceived of a speedy termination to our revo- 
lutionary troubles, I still am tossed about in the 
ocean of factions and commotions of every kind. 
For it is my fate to be on cach side with equal 


| animosity attacked, both by the aristocratic, slavish, 


parliamentary, clerical,—in a word, by all enemies 
to my free and levetling doctrine; and, on the other 


and pillaging parties of every kind; so that my 
personal escapefrdam amidst so many hostile bands 








is rather dubious, although our great and good 
revolution is, thank Heaven, not only insured in 
France, but on the point of visiting other parts of 
the world, provided the restoration of public order 
is soon obtained in this country, where the good 
people have been better taught how to overthrow 
despotism than they can understand how to submit 
to the law. To you, my dear General, the Patri- 
arch and Generalissimo of universal liberty, I shall 
render exact accounts of the conduct of your 
Deputy and Aid in that great cause. * * * 

“M. de Ternant has been named Plenipotentiary 
Minister to the United States. I have warmly 
wished for it, because I know his abilities, his love 
for liberty, his early study, and active attachment 
to the United States, his veneration and love for 
you. ‘The more I have known Ternant, the more 
I have found him a man of great parts, a steady, 
virtuous, and faithful friend. He has deserved a 
ereat share in the confidence of the National 
Assembly; the patriot side, I mean. The King 
has a true regard for him. In a word, I hope he 
will, on every account, answer your purposes, and 
serve America as zealously in the diplomatic line, 
as he did when in the army. 

“ Adieu, my beloved General. My bestrespects 
wait on Mrs. Washington. Remember me most 
affectionately to Hamilton, Jefferson, Knox, Jay, 
and all friends. Madame de Lafayette and chil- 
dren heg their tender respects being joined to mine 
for you and the family. Most respectfully and 
tenderly, I am, my dear General, your filial friend, 

‘¢ LAFAYETTE.” 

The closing letters of the correspondence 
give an animated picture of the scenes taking 
place at Paris :— 

“ Paris, 3rd May, 1791. 

“ My dear General,---I wish it was in my power 
to give you an assurance, that our troubles are at 
an end, and our Constitution totaily established, 
But, although dark clouds are still before us, we 
come so far as to foresee the moment when a 
Legislative corps will succeed this Convention ; 
and unless foreign powers interfere, I hope that 








side, by the Orleanist factions, antiroyal, licentious, | 


within four months your friend will have re- 
assumed the life of a private and quiet citizen. 

“The rage of parties, even among the patriots, 
is gone as far as it is possible, short of bloodshed ; 
but, although hatreds are far from subsiding, mat- 
ters do not appear so ill-disposed as they formerly 
were towards a collision among the supporters of 
the popular cause, I myself am exposed to the 
envy and attacks of all parties, for this simple 
reason, that, whoever acts or means wrong, finds 
me an insuperable obstacle ; and there appears a 
kind of phenomenon in my situation; all parties 
against me, and a national popularity which, in 
| spite of every effort, has been unshakable. A proof 
| of this I had lately, when disobeyed by the guard, 
| and unsupported by the administrative powers who 
had sent me, unnoticed by the National Assembly, 
who had taken fright. The King I do not men- 
tion, as he could do but little in the affair, and yet 
the little he did was against me. Given up to all 
the madness of license, faction, and popular rage, 
T stood alone in defence of the law, and turned 
the tide up into the Constitutional channel. 

“ T hope this lesson will serve my country, and 
help towards establishing the principles of good 
order. But, before I could bring my fellow-citizens 
to a sense of legal subordination, I must have 
conducted them through the fear to lose the man 
they love. Inclosed is the speech I delivered on 
the occasion. I send it, not for any merit of it, 
but on account of the great effect it had on the 
minds of the people, and the discipline of an army 
of five-and forty thousand men ; upward of thirty 
[thousand] of them are volunteers ; and who, to 
| a man, are exposed to all the suggestions of a 
dozen of parties, and the corruptions of all kinds 
of pleasure and allurement. yr SA 
| “ The Committee of Revision is going to distin- 
| guish, in our immense materials, every article that 

deserves to be constitutional; and as I hope to 
| convene, in a tolerable state of union, the members 
| of that Committee, as their votes will in the House 
influence the popular part ofthe Assembly, T hope 
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that, besides the restoration of all natural rights, 
the destruction of all abuses, we may present to 
the nation some very good institutions of govern- 
ment, and organize it so as to ensure to the people 
the principal consequences and enjoyments of a 
free Constitution, leaving the remainder to the 
Legislative corps to mend into well-digested bills, 
and waiting until experience has fitted us for a 
more enlightened and less agitated National Con- 
vention. 

“Tn the meanwhile, our principles of liberty and 
equality are invading all Europe, and popular re- 
volutions preparing everywhere. Should foreign 
powers employ this summer with attacks against 
our Constitution, there will be great bloodshed ; 
but our liberty cannot fail us. We have done 
everything for the general class of the country 
people ; and, in case the cities were frightened into 
submission, yet the peasants would swarm round 
us and fight to death, rather than give up their 
rights. 

“ Adieu, my beloved General. My best respects 
wait on Mrs. Washington. Remember me to 
Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, Knox, and all friends. 
Most respectfully and affectionately Iam, my dear 
General, your filial friend, “ LAFAYETTE.” 


There occurs in one of the letters a refer- 
ence to Russian and Turkish affairs, which 
will be read with interest at the present time. 
It is dated Paris, 25th May, 1788:— 


“ But to come to politics. I must tell you that 
the war between the Imperial Powers and the 
Turks is going on. The Emperor has made 
several attempts ; but there is a fatality in that man 
which makes him ever begin and never finish any- 
thing. The skirmishes have generally been doubt- 
ful. He has taken a town; but was severely 
brushed in another assault, and the same day met 
with a second defeat. ‘These matters, however 
trifling, show that the Turks are either very ill 
attacked, or more lucky than we did expect. The 
siege of Belgrade will be the grand expedition that 
way, and is not begun. There has been a junction 
made of the Austrians and Russians in another 
quarter; but they have not sufficient means to 
operate. The grand army of the Russians are 
moving towards Oezakow, which Prince Potemkin, 
a former lover and the bosom friend of the Em- 
press, is going to besiege. Paul Jones has en- 
tered the Russian service, and will command a 
squadron on the Black Sea. All the powers are 
negotiating for a peace; but, at the same time, 
Sweden and Denmark are arming. There will be 
observation fleets; and it is expected that a peace 
will take place this winter. We must, of course, 
wish for decisive actions. Should they be un- 
favourable to the Christians, it may disgust them; 
and you never can get a concession from the 
Turks, until the Prophet has shown his displea- 
sure, by suffering them to be flogged. 
both parties maintain their ground, a general war 
is apprehended for the next year.” 

Before leaving the subject of the French 
Revolution, we give the following extract 
from a letter of Gouverneur Morris. It was 
written only a few days before the meeting of 
the States General at Versailles. Never was 
there formed a more truthful estimate of the 
French national character, and the account 
given of the prospects of the Revolution show 
the shrewdness and sagacity of the writer. 
His communication must have saddened the 
spirit of Washington :— 

“The materials for a revolution in this country 
are very indifferent. Everybody agrees that there 
is an utter prostration of morals; but this general 
position can never convey to an American mind 
the degree of depravity. It is not by any figure 


of rhetoric, or force of language, that the idea ca’ 
be communicated. A hundred anecdotes, and a 
hundred thousaud examples, are required to show 
the extreme rottenness of everymember. There are 
men and women who are greatly and eminently vir- 
tuous. I have the pleasure to number many in my 


own acquaintance. But they stand forward from 
a background deeply and darkly shaded. It is, 
however, from such crumbling matter that the 
great edifice of fieedom is to be erected here. 
Perhaps, like the stratum of rock, which is spread 
under the whole surface of their country, it may 
harden when exposed to the air; but it seems 
quite as likely that it will fall and crush the 
builders. 

“Town to you that I am not without such ap- 
prehensions, for there is one fatal principle which 
pervades all ranks. It is a perfect indifference to 
the violation of engagements. Inconstancy is so 
mingled in the blood, marrow, and very essence of 
this people, that when a man of high rank and 
importance laughs to-day at what he seriously 
asserted yesterday, it is considered as in the natural 
order of things. Consistency is a phenomenon. 
Judge, then, what would be the value of an asso- 
ciation, should such a thing be proposed, and even 
adopted. The great mass of the common people 
have no religion but their priests, no law but their 
superiors, no morals but their interest.” 


Among the miscellaneous letters there are 
two from Paul Jones, whose name was long a 
terror to British merchants. His sailing up 
the Forth, and his visit to Leith, are still 
remembered. 

He thus writes to Washington, in a style 
hardly to be expected from one regarded as a 
rough and adveuturous sailor :— 

“Amsterdam, 20th December, 1789. 

“ Sir,—I avail myself of the departure of the 
Philadelphia packet, Captain Earle, to transmit to 
your Excellency a letter I received for you on 
leaving Russia, in August last, from my friend, the 
Count de Séegur, Minister of France at St. Peters- 
burg. That gentleman and myselfhave frequently 
conversed on subjects that regard America; and 
the most pleasing reflection of all has been, the 
happy establishment of the new Constitution, and 
that you are so deservedly placed at the head of 
the Government by the unanimous voice of 
America. Your name alone, Sir, has established in 
Europe a confidence, that was, for some time 
before, entirely wanting in American concerns; 
and Iam assured that the happy effects of your 
Administration are still more sensibly felt through- 
out the United States. This is more glorious for 
you than all the laurels that your sword so nobly 
won in support of the rights of human nature. In 
| war, your fame is immortal as the hero of liberty. 
| In peace, you are her patron and the firmest sup- 
| porter of her rights. Your greatest admirers, and 

even your best friends, have now but one wish left 
for you,—that you may long enjoy health and your 
present happiness. 





In ease | 


**Tsend by this occasion, to Mr. Charles Thom- 
son and to Mr, John Adams, sundry documents 
from the Count de Ségur, on my subject. I pre- 
sume that those pieces will be communicated to 
your Excellency. They explain, in some degree, 
my reasons for leaving Russia, and the danger to 
which I was exposed by the dark intrigues and 
mean subterfuges of Asiatic jealousy and malice. 

“ Mr. Jefferson can inform you respecting my 
mission to the Court of Denmark. I was received 
and treated there with marked politeness; and, if 
the fine words T reccived are true, the business will 
soon be settled. I own, however, that I should 
have stronger hopes, if America had created a re- 
spectable marine; for that argument would give 
weight to evcry transaction with Europe. 

“T acquitted myself of the commission with 
| which you honoured me when last in America, by 
delivering your letters with my own hand, at Paris, 
to the persons to whom they were addressed. I 
am, Sir, with great respect, esteem, and attach- 
ment, your Excellency’s most devoted and most 
humble servant, “ Pau JONES.” 

The letters of Thomas Paine, the author of 
‘The Age of Reason,’ are characteristic of the 
man, and are marked by his usual smartness 
and flippancy. The justness of many of his 
political views gave him the pernicious influ- 








ence which he was ready to use in matters of 
social and religious life :— 


“* Bordentown, 7th September, 1782, 

“ Sir,—I have the honour of presenting you with 
fifty copies of my last publication for the amuse- 
ment of the army; and to repeat to you my 
acknowledgments of your friendship. I fully be. 
lieve we have seen our worst days over. The 
spirit of the war, on the part of the enemy, is 
certainly on the decline, full as much as we think 
for. I draw this opinion not only from the diffi- 
culties we know they are in, and the present pro- 
miscuous appearance of things, but from the pe- 
culiar effect which certain periods of time have, 
more or less, upon all men. 

“ The British have accustomed themselves to 
think of the term of seven years, in a manner dif. 
ferent from other periods of time. They acquire 
this partly by habit, by religion, by reason, and 
by superstition. They serve seven years’ appren- 
ticeship; they elect their Parliament for seven 
years; they punish by seven years’ trarsportation, 
or the duplicate, or triplicate of that term ; their 
leases run in the same manner; and they read that 
Jacob served seven years for one wife, and seven 
years for another; and the same term likewise 
extinguishes all obligations, in certain cases, of 
debt or matrimony. And thus this particular 
period, by a variety of concurrences, has obtained 
an influence in their minds superior to that of any 
other number. 

“They have now had seven years’ war, and are 
not an inch farther on the Continent than when 
they began. The superstitious and the popular 
part will conclude that it is not to be; the reason- 
able part will think they have tried an unsuccess- 
ful scheme long enough, and that it is in vain to 
try it any longer; and the obstinate part of them 
will be beaten out, unless, consistently with their 
former sagacity, they get over the matter at once 
by passing a new Declaratory Act, to bind Time in 
all cases whatsoever, or declare him a rebel. * * * 

“Wishing your Excellency every happiness and 
prosperity, I remain, your obliged and obedient, 
humble servant, “ THomas Pane.” 


The most interesting scene in Paine’s life, 
as connected with Washington, was his being 
charged by Lafayette with the gift of the key 
of the Bastille to “the generalissimo of 
patriots.” It is now preserved among the 
relics at Mount Vernon. To this, and to his 
own occupations, he alludes in the following 
letter :— 

“London, Ist May, 1790. 

“ Sir,—Our very good friend, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, has intrusted to my care the key of the 
Bastille, and a drawing handsomely framed, repre- 
senting the demolition of that detestable prison, as 
a present to your Excellency, of which his letter 
will more particularly inform. I feel myself happy 
in being the person through whom the Marquis 
has conveyed this early trophy of the spoils of 
despotism, and the first-ripe fruits of American 
principles transplanted into Europe, to his master 
and patron. When he mentioned to me the pre- 
sent he intended you, my heart leaped with joy. 
It is something so truly in character, that no 
remarks can illustrate it, and is more happily 
expressive of his remembrance of his American 
friends, than any letters can convey. That the 
principles of America opened the Bastille is not 
to be doubted; and therefore the key comes to the 
| right place. 

“T beg leave to suggest to your Excellency the 
propriety of congratulating the King and Queen of 
France (for they have been our friends) and the 
National Assembly, on the happy example they 
are giving to Europe. Youwill see, by the King’s 
speech, which I inclose, that he prides himself 
on being at the head of the revolution; and I am 
certain that such a congratulation will be well 
received, and have a good effect. 

“TJ should rejoice to be the direct bearer of the 
Marqnis’s presents to your Excellency, but I doubt 
I shall not be able to see my much-loved America 
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till next spring. Ishall therefore send it by some 
American vessel to New York. I have permitted 
no drawing to be taken here, though it has been 
often requested, as I think there is a propriety 
that it should first be presented. But Mr. West 
wishes Mr. Trumbull to make a painting of the 
presentation of the key to you. 

“T returned from France to London, about five 
weeks ago; and I am engaged to return to Paris, 
when the Constitution shall be proclaimed, and to 
earry the American flag in the procession. Thave 
not the least doubt of the final and complete sue- 
cess of the French Revolution. Little ebbings and 
flowings, for and against, the natural companions 
of revolutions, sometimes appear, but the full 
current of it is, in my opinion, as fixed as the Gulf 
Stream. 

“T have manufactured a bridge (asingle arch), 
of one hundred and ten feet span, and five feet 
high from the chord of the arch. It is now on 
board a vessel, coming from Yorkshire to London, 
where it is to be erected. I see nothing yet to 
disappoint my hopes of its being advantageous to 
me. Itis this only which keeps me in Europe ; 
and happy shall I be, when I shall have it in my 
power to return to America. I have not heard of 
Mr. Jefferson since he sailed, except of his arrival. 
As I have always indulged the belief of having 
many friends in America, or rather no enemies, 
Ihave nothing else particularly to mention, but 
my affectionate remembrances to all; and am, 
Sir, with the greatest respect, your most obliged 
and obedient, humble servant, 

“THomas Parner.” 

We might give many other letters, interest- 
ing either from the fame of the writers or the 
importance of the events to which they relate, 
but as we have occupied enough space with 
the work, we only select part of a letter from 
Robert Fulton, as a curious biographical 
record, and presenting a strange contrast 
between his projected plans and the actual 
condition of the United States in these rail- 
road times. The-letter is addressed to Wash- 
ington from London, dated 5th February, 
1797 -— 

*‘ London, 5th February, 1797. 

“ Sir,—Last evening Mr. King presented me 
with your letter, acquainting me of the receipt of 
my publication on Small Canals, which I hope you 
will soon have time to peruse in a tranquil retire- 
ment from the busy operations of a public life. 
Therefore, looking forward to that period, when 
the whole force of your mind will act upon the 
internal improvement of our country, by promoting 
agriculture and manufactures, I have little doubt 
but easy conveyance, the great agent to other im- 
provements, will have its due weight, and meet 
your patronage. 

“ For the mode of giving easy communication to 
every part of the American States, I beg leave to 
draw your particular attention to the last chapter, 
on creative canals; and the expanded mind will 
trace down the time when they will penetrate into 
every district, carrying with them the means of 
facilitating mannal labour and rendering it produc- 
tive. But how to raise a sum in the different 
States, has been my greatest difficulty. I first con- 
sidered them as national works. But, perhaps, an 
incorporated company of subscribers, who should 
be bound to apply half, or a part, of their profits 
to extension, would be the best mode; as it would 
then be their interest to promote the work, and 
guard their emoluments. 

“ That such a work would answer to subscribers 
appears from such information as I have collected 
relative to the carriage from the neighbourhood of 
Lancaster to Philadelphia. To me it appears, that 
a canal on the small scale might have been made 
to Lancaster for one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds; and that the carriage, at twenty shillings 
per ton, would pay fourteen thousand per annum, 
of which, seven thousand to subscribers, and seven 
thousand to extension. By this means, in about 
ten years, they would touch the Susquehanna, and 
the trade would then so much increase as to pro- 





duce thirty thousand per annum ; of which, fifteen 
thousand to subscribers, the remainder to exten- 
sion; continuing thus, till, in about twenty years, 
the canal would run into Lake Erie, yielding a 
produce of one hundred thousand per annum, or 
fifty thousand pounds to subscribers, which is 
forty per cent. Hence the inducement to subscribe 
to such undertakings, 

“Proceeding in this manner, T find that, in 
about sixty or seventy years, Pennsylvania would 
have nine thousand three hundred and sixty miles 
of canal, equal to bringing water-carriage within 
the easy reach of every house; nor would any 
house be more than ten or fourteen miles from a 
canal. By this time the whole carriage of the coun- 
try would come on water, even to passengers ; and, 
following the present rate of carriage on the Lan- 
caster road, it appears that the tolls would amount 
to four million per year; yet no one would pay 
more than twenty-one shillings and threepence per 
ton, whatever might be the distance conveyed ; the 
whole would also be a canal in which there is an 
equal facility of conveyance each way. Having 
made this caleulation to show that the creative 
system would be productive of great emolument to 
subscribers, it is only further to be observed, that 
if each State was to commence a creative system, 
it would fill the whole country, and, in less than 
a century, bring water-carriage within the easy 
cartage of every acre of the American States, con- 
veying the surplus labours of one hundred millions 
of men. 

“ Hence, seeing that, by system, this must be 
the result, I feel anxious that the public mind may 
be awakened to their true interest; and, instead 
of directing turnpike-roads towards the interior 
country, or expending large sums in river naviga- 
tions, which must ever be precarious and bad, I 
could wish to see the labour and funds applied to 
such a system as would penetrate the interior 
country, and bind the whole in the bonds of social 
intercourse. 

“The importance of this subject, I hope, will 
plead my excuse for troubling you with so long a 
letter ; and in expectation of being favoured with 
your thoughts on the system, and mode of carrying 
it into effect, I remain, &c. 

* RoBertT Funron.” 

In publishing the Washington correspond- 
ence Mr. Sparkes has made a valuable contri- 
bution to historical literature, and one in 
which English and American readers will feel 
equal interest. 








The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respect- 
able Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, 
Esq. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. No. I. 

Bradbury and Evans. 
THERE is an eccentricity about Mr. Thackeray’s 
writings which makes it difficult to determine 
on the instant what to think of them. No 
author is so hard to know at sight. On read- 
ing the first number of ‘The Newcomes,’ we 
have been charmed, and disquieted, and 
charmed again; and in turning the matter 
over, are haunted with a quaint conglomerate, 
as it were, of incident and character, un- 
certain how deep an under-current of satire 
may be gathering beneath it for the teaching 
of mankind. We must not prejudge of our 
author. Already we have a glimpse of the 
generous characteristics which have brought 

Pendennis, Esq., into popular love and favour, 

and in the first chapter we find a lesson which 

many, doubtless, of Mr. Thackeray’s readers 

may study with profit. The story opens with a 

vision from Lafontaine’s fables, in which the 

leading personages are a cheese-pilfering crow, 

a croaking frog, a cunningly-dressed wolf, a 

browsing ox, a wisdom-loving owl, an ass in a 

lion’s skin, and a sly fox: and the author 

goes on to say— 
* This, then, is to be a story, may it please you, 





in which jackdaws will wear peacocks’ feathers, 
and awaken the just ridicule of the peacocks; in 
which, while every justice is done to the peacocks 
themselves, the splendour of their plumage, the 
gorgeousness of their dazzling necks, and the 
magnificence of their tails, exception will yet be 
taken to the absurdity of their ricketty strut, and 
the foolish discord of their pert squeaking; in 
which lions in love will have their claws pared by 
sly virgins; in which rogues will sometimes tri- 
umph, and honest folks, let us hope, come by their 
own; in which there will be black crape and 
white favours; in which there will be tears under 
orange-flower wreaths and jokes in mourning- 
coaches ; in which there will be dinners of herbs 
with contentment and without, and banquets of 
stalled oxen where there is care and hatred—ay, 
and kindness and friendship too, along with the 
feast. It does not follow that all men are honest 
beeause they are poor; and I have known some 
who were friendly and generous, although they 
had plenty of money. ‘There are some great 
landlords who do not grind down their tenants; 
there are actually bishops who are not hypocrites ; 
there are liberal men even among the Whigs, and 
the Radicals themselves are not all Aristocrats at 
heart. But whoever heard of giving the Moral 
before the Fable? Children are only led to 
accept the one after their delectation over the 
other: let us take care lest our readers skip both ; 
and so let us bring them on quickly—our wolves 
and lambs, our foxes and lions, our roaring 
donkies, our billing ringdoves, our motherly part- 
lets, and crowing chanticleers.” 


The reader is first introduced to a singing- 
party in one of those insidious underground 
dens called Cider-cellars, into which Colonel 
Newcome has strolled with his son to pass the 
evening :— 

“There was once a time when the sun used to 
shine brighter than it appears to do in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century ; when the zest of life 
was certainly keener; when tavern wines seemed 
to be delicious, and tavern dinners the perfection 
of cookery; when the perusal of novels was pro- 
ductive of immense delight, and the monthly 
advent of magazine-day was hailed as an exciting 
holiday ; when to know Thompson, who had writ- 
ten a magazine-article, was an honour and a pri- 
vilege ; and to see Brown, the author of the last 
romance, in the flesh, and actually walking in the 
Park with his umbrella and Mrs. Brown, was an 
event remarkable, and to the end of life to be per- 
fectly well remembered; when the women of this 
world were a thousand times more beautiful than 
those of the present time; and the houris of the 
theatres especially so ravishing and angelic, that 
to see them was to set the heart in motion, and to 
see them again was to struggle for half an hour 
previously at the door of the pit; when tailors 
called at a man’s lodgings to dazzle him with 
cards of fancy-waistcoats ; when it seemed neces- 
sary to purchase a grand silver dressing-case, so 
as to be ready for the beard which was not yet 
born (as yearling brides provide lace caps, and 
work rich clothes, for the expected darling) ; when 
to ride in the Park on a ten-shilling hack seemed 
to be the height of fashionable enjoyment, and to 
splash your college tutor as you were driving 
down Regent Street in a hired cab the triumph of 
satire; when the acme of pleasure seemed to be 
to meet Jones of Trinity at the Bedford, and to 
make an arrangement with him, and with King of 
Corpus (who was staying at the Colonnade), and 
Martin of ‘Trinity Hall (who was with his family 
in Bloomsbury Square) to dine at the Piazza, go 
to the play and see Braham in ‘Fra Diavolo, 
and end the frolic evening by partaking of supper 
and a song at the Cave of Harmony.” 

Colonel Newcome had just returned from 
India, and was as unconscious as his son of 
the sort of company that pass under the cun- 
ningly-devised appellation of drinkers of cider. 
A general kick-shin beneath the table, and 
a pencilled card, convey the hint that “a boy 
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is in the room, anda gentleman who isa green- 
horn: hence the songs had better be care- 
fully selected :"— 


“ And so they were. A lady's school might 


| 


“The unlucky wretch, who scarcely knew what 


he was doing or saying, selected one of the most | 


| outrageous performances of his répertoire, fired 


have come in, and but for the smell of the cigars | 


and brandy-and-water have taken no harm by 
what happened. Why should it not always be so ? 
Tfthere are any Caves of Harmony now, I warrant 


Messieurs the landlords, their interests would be | 


better consulted by keeping their singers within 
bounds. The very greatest scamps like pretty 
songs, and are melted by them: so are honest 
people. It was worth a guinea to see the simple 
Colonel, and his delight at the music. He forgot 
all about the distinguished wits whom he had 
expected to see in his ravishment over the glees.” 

“T say, Clive,” said the Colonel to his boy, 
“this is delightful. 


.s Go 


| disgusting ribaldry as this?’ 


aunt’s concert with all the Squallinis, hey? I | 
shall come here often ;” and he is tempted to | 


add to the conviviality :— 

“ The Colonel selected the ditty of ‘ Wapping 
Old Stairs’ (a ballad so sweet and touching that 
surely any English poet might be proud to be the 
father of it), and he sang this quaint and charming 


old song in an exceedingly pleasant voice, with | 


flourishes and roulades in the old Incledon man- 
ner, which has pretty nearly passed away. 


ballad, and delivered Molly's gentle appeal so 
pathetically that even the professional gentlemen 
hummed and buzzed a sincere applause; and 
some wags who were inclined to jeer at the be- 





The | 
singer gave his heart and soul to the simple } ) Saree 
a = to the simple | sorry that my son should see, for once in his life, 


ginning of the performance, clinked their glasses | 


and rapped their sticks with quite a respectful 
enthusiasm. 


looked round with surprise and pleasure in his 
eyes; and we, I need not say, be 
delighted to see him come out of his queer scrape 
so triumphantly. 





ked our friend, | 


The Colonel bowed and smiled | 


with very pleasant good nature at our plaudits. | 


It was like Dr. Primrose preaching his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching in 
the natveté and kindness of the placid and simple 
gentleman.” 

But an old friend, Captain Costigan, walks 
in, and, unkickshinned, begins treating the 
revellers with a song of the usual flavour. 
The scene that follows is one for which the 
name of Thackeray is to be honoured. It 
points a homily which should cleanse many a 
ribald tongue of its coarseness, and gives a 
healthy zest to the kind of honest merriment 
of which Incledon left us so rich a legacy :-— 

“Whilst he was singing his ballad, there had 
walked, or rather reeled, into the room, a gentle- 


man in a military frock coat and duck trousers of | 


dubious hue, with whose name and person some 
of my readers are perhaps already acquainted. 
In fact it was my friend Captain Costigan,.in his 
usual condition at this hour of the night. 

“ Holding on by various tables, the Captain had 
sidled up without accident to himself or any of 
the jugs and glasses round about him, to the 
table where we sat, and had taken his place near 
the writer, his old acquaintance. He warbled the 





refrain of the Colonel's song, not inharmoniously ; | 


and saluted its pathetic conclusion with a subdued 
hiceup, and a plentiful effusion of tears. ‘Bedad 
it is a beautiful song,’ says he, ‘ and many a time 
I heard poor Harry Incledon sing it,’ 

“*He’s a great character, whispered that un 
lucky King of Corpus to his neighbour the Colo- 
nel; ‘was a Captain in the army. We call him 
the General. Captain Costigan, will you take 
something to drink?’ j 

_**Bedad I will,’ says the Captain, ‘and I'll 
sing ye a song tu.’ 


5 | be never— by George, never ! 
Wh song was over, Clive held | ;; = C oid way . 
a en the song “apps er, Clive held | his stick, and seowling round at the company of 
up his head too; after the shock of the first verse, | seared ntler 


off a tipsey howl by way of overture, and away he | 


went. At the end of the second verse the Colonel 
started up, clapping on his hat, seizing his stick, 


and looking as ferocious as though he had been | 


going to do battle with a Pindaree, ‘ Silence!’ he 
roared out. 

“* Hear, hear!’ cried certain wags at a farther 
table. ‘Go on, Costigan!’ said others. 

“*Go on!’ erles the Colonel, in his high voice, 
trembling with anger. 
on?’ Does any man who has a wife and 
sisters, or children at home, say ‘ Go on’ to such 
Do you dare, sir, to 
call yourself a gentleman, and to say that you 


| hold the king’s commission, and to sit down 
This is better than your | i 


amongst Christians and men of honour, and 
detile the ears of young boys with this wicked 
balderdash ?’ 


“*Why do you bring young boys here, old | 


boy?’ eries a voice of the malcontents. 
“*Why? Because I thought I was coming to 
a society of gentlemen,’ cried out the indignant 
Colonel. *‘ Because I never could have believed 
that Englishmen could meet together and allow a 
man, and an old man, so to disgrace himself. For 
shame, you old wretch! Go home to your bed, 
you hoary old sinner! And for my part, I’m not 


to what shame and 
drunkenness and 


gradation and dishonour, 
whiskey may bring a man. 








Never mind the change, sir!—Curse the change! ! 


says the Colonel, facing the amazed waiter. ‘Keep 
it till you see me in this place again; which will 
And shouldering 


bacchanalians, the indignant gentleman 
stalked away, his boy after him. 

“ Clive seemed rather shame-faced; but I 
fear the rest of the company looked still more 
foolish. 

“* dussi que diable venait-il faire cette galére ?’ 
says King of Corpus to Jones of Trinity; and 
save a shrug of his shoulders, which were 
:, perhaps; 
Colonel's had somehow fallen on the back of 
every man in the room.” 





The second chapter, which contains a pedi- 
gree of the Newcome family, is somewhat too 
incidental and prattling, but we like amazingly 
the following episode :— 

“What happens when two young folks of eigh- 
teen, handsome and ardent, generous and impe- 
tuous, alone in the world, or without strong affec- 
tions to bind them elsewhere,— what happens 
when they mect daily over French dictionaries, 
embroidery frames, or indeed upon any business 
whatever? No doubt Mademoiselle Léonore was a 
young lady perfectly bien elevé:, and ready as every 
well- elevated young Frenchwoman should be, to 
accept a husband of her parents’ choosing; but 
while the elderly M. de Florae was fiddling in 


London, there was that handsome young Tom |} 


Newcome ever present at Blackheath. To make 
a long matter short, Tom declared his passion, 
and was for marrying Leéonore off-hand, if she 
would but come with him to the little Catholic 





chapel at Woolwich. Why should they not go out | 


to India together and be happy ever after ? 

“The innocent little amour may have been se- 
veral months in transaction, and was discovered 
by Mrs. Newcome, whose keen spectacles nothing 


| could escape. It chanced that she drove to Black. 


heath to Tom’s tutor’s. Tom was absent, taking 
his French and drawing lesson of M. de Blois. 


{ Thither Tom's step-mother followed him, and 


found the young man sure enough with his in- 


| Structor over his books and plans of fortification. 
| Mademoiselle and her card-screens were in the 


“ And having procnred a glass of whiskey-and- | 
water from the passing waiter, the poor old man, 
settling his face itfto a horrid grin, and leering. 
as he was wont, when he gave what he called one 
of his prime songs, began his music. 


room, but behind those screens she could not hide 
her blushes and confusion from Mrs. Newcome’s 
sharp glances. 
saw the whole affair; —the whole mystery which 
had been passing for months under poor M. de 





‘Does any gentleman say | 


for that uplifted cane of the | 


In one moment the banker's wife | 


Blois’ nose, without his having the least notion of 
| the truth. 
| Mrs. Neweome said she wanted her son to re- 
turn home with her upon private affairs; and 
before they had reached the Hermitage a fine 
battle had ensued between them. His mother 
had charged him with being a wretch and a 
| monster, and he had replied fiercely, denying the 
| accusation with scorn, and announcing his wish 
| instantly to marry the most virtuous, the most 
| beautiful of her sex. To marry apapist! This 
| was all that was wanted to make poor Tom's cup 
of bitterness run over. Mr. Newcome was called 
| in, and the two elders passed a great part of the 
night in an assault upon the Jad. He was grown 
too tall for the cane; but Mrs. Neweome thonged 
him with the lash of her indignation for many an 
hour that evening. 

* He was forbidden to enter M. de Blois’ house; 
a prohibition at which the spirited young fellow 
snapped his fingers, and laughed in scorn, No- 
thing he swore but death should part him from 
the young lady, On the next day his father came 
to him alone and plied him with entreaties, but 
he was as obdurate as before. He would have 
| her; nothing should prevent him. He cocked his 
| hat, and walked out of the lodge-gate, as his 
father, quite beaten by the young man’s obstinacy, 
with haggard face and tearful eyes, went his own 
way into town. He was not very angry himself: 
in the course of their talk overnight the boy had 
spoken bravely and honestly, and Neweome could 
remember how, in his own early life, he, too, had 
courted and loved a young lass. Jt was Mrs. 
Newcome the father was afraid of. Who shall 
depict her wrath at the idea that a child of her 
house was about to marry a popish girl ? 

“So young Neweome went his way to Black- 
heath, bent upon falling straightway down upon 
his knees hefore Léonore, and having the cheva- 
lier’s blessing. That old fiddler in London 
searcely seemed to him to be an obstacle: it 
seemed monstrous that a young creature should 
be given away to a man older than her own 
father. He did not know the law of honour, as it 
obtained amongst French gentlemen of those 
days, or how religiously their daughters were 
| bound by it. 

“But Mrs. Newcome had been beforehand 
with him, and had visited the Chevalier de Blois 
almost at cockcrow. She charged him insolently 
with being privy to the attachment between the 
young people; pursued him with vulgar rebukes 
about Leggary, popery, and French adventurers. 
Her husband had to make a very contrite apology 
afterwards for the language which his wife had 
thought fit to employ. ‘ You forbid me,’ said the 
Chevalier, ‘you forbid Mademoiselle de Blois to 
marry your son, Mr, Thomas! No, madam, she 
comes of arace Which is not accustomed to ally 
itself with persons of your class; and is promised 
to a gentleman whose ancestors were dukes and 
peers when Mr. Newcome’s were blacking shoes!’ 
Instead of finding his pretty blushing girl on 
arriving at Woolwich, poor Tom only found his 
French master, livid with rage, and quivering 
| under his ailes de pigeons We pass over the 
scenes that followed; the young man’s passionate 
entreaties, and fury, and despair. In his own 
defence, and to prove his honour to the world, 
| M. de Blois determined that his daughter should 
instantly marry the Count. The poor girl yielded 
without a word, as became her; and it was with 
this marriage effected almost before his eyes, and 
frantic with wrath and despair, that young New- 
come embarked for India, and quitted the parents 
whom he was never more to see.” 

The third chapter is composed of half-a- 
, dozen separate letters, of which the bearings 
| remain tobe seen. The following, as an admi- 
rable touch of satire, speaks for itself :— 

“My pear CoroxeL,—Did I not know the 
generosity of your heart, and the bountiful means 
which Heaven has put at your disposal in order 
to gratify that noble disposition; were I not cer- 
| tain that the small sum I required will perma- 

nently place me beyond the reach of the difficulties 
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of life, and will infallibly be repaid before six | 


months are over, believe me I never would have 
ventured upon that bold step which our friendship 
(carried on epistolarily as it has been), our rela- 
tionship, and your admirable disposition, have 
induced me to venture to take. 

“ That elegant and commodious chapel, known 
as Lady Whittlesea’s, Denmark Street, May Fair, 
being for sale, I have determined on venturing 
my allin its acquisition, andin laying, as I hope, the 
foundation of a competence for myself and excel- 
lent sister. What is a lodging-house at Brighton 
but an uncertain maintenance? The mariner on 
the sea before those cliffs is no more sure of 
wind and wave, or of fish to his laborious net, 
than the Brighton houseowner (bred in affluence, 
she may have been, and used to unremitting 
plenty) to the support of the casual travellers who 
visit the city. On one day they come in shoais, 
it is true, but where are they on the next? For 
many months my poor sister’s first floor was a de- 
sert, until occupied by your noble little boy, my 
nephew and pupil. Clive is everything that a 
father’s, an uncle’s (who loves him as a father), a 
pastor's, a teacher's, affections could desire. He 
is not one of those premature geniuses whose 
much-vaunted infantine talents disappear along 
with adolescence; he is not, I frankly own, more 
advanced in his classical and mathematical studies 
than some children even younger than himself, 
but he has acquired the rudiments of health; he 
has laid in a store of honesty and good-humour, 
which are not less likely to advance him in life 
than mere science and language, than the as in 
presenti, or the pons asinorum. 

“But I forget, in thinking of my dear little 
friend and pupil, that the subject of this letter— 
namely, the acquisition of the proprietary chapel 
to which I have alluded, and the hopes, nay, 
certainty of a fortune, if aught below is certain, 
which that acquisition holds out. What is a 
curacy, but a synonym for starvation? If we 
accuse the Eremites of old of wasting their lives 
in unprofitable wildernesses, what shall we say to 
many a hermit of protestant, and so-called civi- 
lised times, who hides his head in a solitude in 
Yorkshire, and buries his probably fine talents 
in a Lincolnshire fen? Have I genius? Am I 
blessed with gifts of eloquence to thrill and soothe, 
to arouse the sluggish, to terrify the sinful, to 
cheer and convince the timid, to lead the blind 
groping in darkness, and to trample the audacious 
sceptic in the dust? My own conscicnee, besides 
a hundred testimonials from places of popular, 
most popular worship, from revered prelates, 
from distinguished clergy, tell me I have these 
gifts. A voice within me cries ‘ Go forth, Charles 
Honeyman, fight the good fight; wipe the tears 
of the repentant sinner; sing of hope to the 
agonised criminal; whisper courage, brother, 
courage, at the ghastly death-bed, and strike down 
the infidel with the lance of evidence and the 
shield of reason!’ Ina pecuniary point of view 
I am confident, nay, the calculations may be 
established as irresistibly as an algebraic equa- 
tion, that I can realise, as incumbent of Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel, the sum of not less than one 
thousand pounds per annum. Such a sum, with 
economy (and without it what suin were suffi- 
cient?) will enable me to provide amply for my 
wants, to discharge my obligations to you, to my 
sister, and some other creditors, very, very unlike 
you, and to place Miss Honeyman in a home 
more worthy of her than that which she now 
occupies, only to vaeate it at the beck of every 
passing stranger! 

“ My sister does not disapprove of my plan, 
into which enter some modifications which I 
have not, as yet, submitted to her, being anxious 
at first that they should be sanctioned by you. 
From the income of the Whittlesea chapel I 
propose to allow Miss Honeyman the sum of two 
hundred pounds per annum, paid quarterly. 
This, with her private property, which she has 
kept more thriftily than her unfortunate and 
confiding brother guarded his (for whenever I 
had a guinea a tale of distress would melt it into 














half a sovereign), will enable Miss Honeyman to 
live in a way becoming my father’s daughter. 

“Comforted with this provision as my sister 
will be, I would suggest that our dearest young 
Clive should be transferred from her petticoat 
government, and given up to the care of his aifeec- 
tionate uncle and tutor. His present allowance 
vill most liberally suflice for his expenses, board, 
lodging, and edueation while under my roof, and 
I shall be able to exert a paternal, a pastoral in- 
fluence over his studies, his conduct, and his 
highest welfare, which I cannot so conveniently 
exercise at Brighton, where I am but Miss Honey- 
man’s stipendiary, and where L often have to sub- 
mit in eases where I know, for dearest Clive’s own 
welfare, it is I, and not my sister, should be pare- 
mount. 

“T have given then to a friend, the Rey. Marcus 
Flather, a draft for two hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling, drawn upon you at your agent's in Cal- 
eutta, which sum will go in liquidation of dear 
Clive’s first year’s board with me, or, upon my 
word of honour as a gentleman and clergyman, 
shall be paid back at three months after sight, if 
you will draw upon me. As I never, no, were it 
my last penny in the world,—would dishonour 
your dratt,—I implore you, my dear Colonel, not 
to refuse mine. My credit in this city, where 
credit is everything, and the awful future so little 
thought of, my engagements to Mr. Flather, my 
own prospects in life, and the comfort of my dear 
sister’s declining years, all—all depend upon this 
bold, this eventful measure. My ruin or my 
earthly happiness lie entirely in your hands. Can 
T doubt which way your kind heart will lead you, 
and that you will coine to the aid of your affee- 
tionate brother-in-law, 

“ CHARLES HoNEYMAN ? 

“ Our little Clive has been to London on a visit 
to his uncle’s and to the Hermitage, Clapham, to 
pay his duty to his step-grandmother, the wealthy 
Mrs. Newecome. I pass over words disparaging of 
myself which the child in his artless prattle sub- 
sequently narrated. She was very gracious to 
him, and presented him with a five-ponnd note, a 
copy of Kirk White’s Poems, and a work called 
Little Henry and his Bearer, relating to India, 
and the excellent Catechism of owr Church. Clive 
is full of humour, and I enclose you a rude scrap 
representing the bishopess of Clapham, as she is 
ealled,—the other figure is a rude though enter- 
taining sketch of some other droll personage. 

“ LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NEWCOME, ce.” 

We are glad to welcome again the finished 
pencil of Mr. Doyle, although he is scarcely 
equal to himself in the woodcuts. The etch- 
ings are admirable. 


Adventures in Australia in 1852 and 1853. 
3y the Rev. H. Berkeley Jones, M.A. 

Bentley. 

WE have had many books on Australia, but 
van still welcome with interest the recorded 
impressions of a wanderer in that locality, 
when they are fresh with observation and 
cheerfulness. The reverend author of the 
volume before us was employed, by the Colo- 
nial Land Emigration Board, at the commence- 
ment of last year, to accompany a party of 
280 emigrants, in the ship Maria Soames, to 
Moreton Bay, and the narrative which he has 
here published of his voyage and travels con- 
tains many lively and agreeable passages, 
some of which are of value. Little of novelty 
occurred during the four months occupied by 
the ship in reaching Australia; but we may 
quote, for example’s sake, Mr. Jones’s pleasant 
account of the capture of a dolphin :— 

“ A dolphin was caught by the sailors, but as 
the finest of this kind was taken on the writer's 
return voyage to England, he assumes the privilege 
of an anachronism, in writing rather of the colours 
of that particular fish, when dying, than of those 
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which were caught on the voyage out. The one to 
which he now alludes measured four feet eleven 
inches, and was struck by the chief mate. The 
‘dying dolphin’ is almost as celebrated as the 
‘dying gladiator. Its cameleon-changes are cer- 
tainly very beautiful; the hues might serve for 
types to the best dyers of shot silk, so lovely are 
the tints which the struggle for life throws around 
its victim. The expiring dolphin alternately as- 
sumes all the variations of the rainbow. At times 
the most glittering silver, mingled with purple and 
gold, and safiron, and then spotted with beautiful 
azure; as if life were so heavenly in all its fulness, 
that its ebbing should be of the most brilliant tints. 
The struggle to escape from its material form is 
indicative of this unequal union. In fact, it is 
impossible, unless for a poet or a painter, to de- 
seribe or represent the perfect beauty of this sin- 
gular exception to the ordinary laws of nature.” 

Arrived at Moreton Island, the author was 
anxious to see something of the aborigines, 
and became at once impressed with their low 
typical character :— 

* 'The surgeon and I, being anxious to see some- 
thing of the tribe which inhabited Moreton Island, 
went on shore, and paid a visit to the aborigines, 
who were encamped close to the back of the pilot’s 
house, a pretty white wood building, standing on 
a barren sandy soil. As we landed, out came 
black fellows, stark naked, with lighted sticks in 
their hands, to assist us in drawing the boat on 
the beach. ‘They seemed to rise up suddenly out 
of the ground, and from all sides, as it were by 
magie—so unexpectedly did they come down upon 
us. A fine young fellow begged for tobacco, of 
which they are passionately fond, and readily ob- 
tained some. They had harpooned a turtle, which 
was purchased by the crew. Now and again turtle 
are caught on the coast here, but by no means in 
abundance. 

“ After paying the pilot’s wife a visit, who com- 
plained to the writer of her fears and solitude, 
some half-dozen or more of us proceeded through 
the native camp, introduced by our friend, Mr. 
Watson, who exercises great influence over them. 
We had seen bushmen of Africa, but had only read 
of New Hollanders in the study, and Prichard’s 
‘ Natural History of Man’ had given us some faint 
idea of how low they ranked in the scale of hu- 
manity; but what we saw surpassed anything that 
either experience or theory had before given us 
any idea of concerning these specimens of man- 
kind, It happened to he a cold blowing day, 7. e. 
cold for Moreton Bay. They sat round a fire in 
groups or families, of five, eight, or ten, without 
any coyering at all, male or female, looking most 
simial. One old decrepit woman, crippled by 
rheumatism, was beating, between two smooth 
stones, some roots, which had been collected 
during the day, and had the taste of potatoes, with 
the colour of chocolate. The only houses they 
had were a few branches of trees stuck into the 
ground, about five feet high, beneath which they 
sat, with the fire in the centre, jabbering and beg- 
ging tobacco from us. This was the only pro- 
tection they had from the weather. ‘The com- 
munity is very low in civilization, and numerically 
about fifty strong. They were preparing to go to 
war about ‘a gin, or woman who had been ab- 
dueted from her tribe—a battle which the writer 
will speak of hereafter, 

“ The pilot stated that he was never alarmed, 
although alone among them, but on one occasion. 
He heard them howling and yelling most pitiably 
one night, and in such a manner as he had never 
heard before. He tried to get some information 
from one who acted in the kitchen, about the cause 
of these dreadful cries. He loaded his gun, ex- 
pecting nothing more or less than to be attacked 
by them. At last he persuaded the servant to 
disclose the reason. She stated that the last time 
there was an eclipse some great chief had died, and 
the one which had occurred that night was no 

doubt caused by a like event—some great chief 
had expired, and lamenting this disaster was the 
cause of the uproar which had alarmed him. This 
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explanation dispelled his fears. He had an eagle | 
chained close to his door, which he had wounded 
and preserved, not having so much injured the | 
bird as to cause its death ; it was a pretty specimen, 
but young and small. After looking at some pearls 
and other gems, the production of Australian 
oysters and mines, we returned to ow good ship 
the Maria Soames, much interested in what we had | 
seen. The surgeon, we believe, purchased the | 
root of a cypress pine, which makes very pretty | 
fancy ware, such as you may see on the pantiles | 
at that delightful fashionable resort, Tunbridge | 
Wells. 

“ From the vessel we saw them fishing along 
the coast. They watch the porpoises and keep a 
little ahead of them. The porpoises drive the 
mullet in towards the shore, and the black fellow 
rushes in with his wooden and jagged spear poised 
in the air, which he hurls from him with surpris- 
ing force and accuracy. You see him dash after 
his spear, and at the end of it, transfixed, you per- 
ceive the quivering fish. He seldom or ever 
misses his aim, and thus you may observe him, 
if he is a very expert sportsman, with a spear in 
each hand, carrying as it were, his double-barrelled 
Manton. These fellows are first-rate swimmers, 
in this respect almost equal to the fish themselves. 
The roe of the millet dried and salted is a very 
nice relish for breakfast.” 


Curious tales are told of the flexibility of 
the settlers’ affections, on the arrival of an 
importation of expectant brides. The squatters 
come from the interior, upwards of two hun- 
dred miles or more, to hire servants, shepherds, 
and labourers, and to provide themselves off- 
hand with a wife :— 


“This reminds us of a case which occurred 
with another female. A settler, of sober age, heard 
that an emigrant ship had come into Moreton Bay ; 
and, being well to do, like a sensible man he de- 
termined to have an helpmate to swecten his 
success. He, therefore, came down with three 
hundred pounds to show his substantial wealth, 
with the full determination to return with a ‘cara 
sposa.’ He selected one of good personal appear- 
ance, 2 fine healthy young woman, among tlie best- 
conducted in the ship, and offered her his hand 
and heart and all his store. She very prudently, 
not prudishly, requested a fortnight’s considera- 
tion, to ascertain something about his habits and 
character. It was so completely a ‘mariage de 
convenance, that passion had not blinded judg- 
ment; the love was not sufficiently impulsive. ‘l'o 
this he made no objection, though he urged less 
delay. He went across the river to North Bris- 
bane, and related his success -to the landlady of 
his hotel, accompanied with regrets that it could 
not be done at once, as he wished to get home. 
She replied, he need not fret about it at all, for 
she knew two young girls, one of whom she was 
certain would suit him very well. He had only to 
go and smarten himself up, and get a new suit of 
clothes, and he was tidy enough for any young 
woman in the colony. ‘Taking her advice, he met 
these candidates, though, to the honour of the 
sex, it must be added, they were quite ignorant of 
the cause to which their invitation to supper was 
to be attributed. He made a selection at once, 
not being in the perplexity in which the late Sir | 
Robert Peel found bimself, even after having con- 
sulted Hansard—the not being prepared to say 
which of two courses he should adopt. Our emi- 
grant lost a fortune and a husband. However, 
she subsequently married a boatman—an union 
not so much approved of by her family as would 
have been the one with the rich old bachelor.” 


Mr. Jones draws a cheering picture of bush 
life, and recommends it especially to the sur- 
ae labouring and farming people of Eng- 
and; 


“In the bush we have not the same subjects 
to reflect upon ; though ‘the study of mankind is 
man,’ we have rougher materials from which to 
learn our lesson. There is not so well an assorted 
collection of yiands on a side-table, or well-polished 








silver urns and mugs, &c., steaming with the berry 
of Arabia, and the leaf of China. No post arrival 
with letters, papers, and serials; yet withal there 
is an abundance of good, plain, wholesome food, 
such as the settler has a right good appetite for 
after a thirty-mile ride before breakfast. The host 
does not ask his guest whether he will drive in the 
park, or ride into the post-town, or go into the 
library, or the drawing-room, or take a turn with 
the gamekeepers in strictly-preserved woods, or a 
run with the hounds. Although it would have 
puzzled Lord Byron to have found all these amuse- 
metits for his hero here, as he did at Lord Henry’s, 
still there was no ennui. If you are fond of shoot- 
ing, there is before you any quantity of ground 
you like; no man-traps or spring-guns; plenty of 
game—quails, snipes, ducks, spur-winged ployers, 
wild turkeys, geese, kangaroos, and emus—go and 
shoot them, if you can, that is to say. Do you feel 
disposed to take a ride on horseback, not lazily in 
a park, with a flunkey in silver and gold behind 
you, only say the word, and the stud-groom is sent 
into the bush, and brings in from fifty to a hun- 
dred first-rate cattle (tits); choose any one vou 
like, they are all good, can go the pace and dis- 
tance, such distances as will astonish you, though 
grass fed, and no corn in them, and without any 
gallop, save for their pleasure in the bush; but mind 
do not choose a ‘bueker’ Now ride with the host 
to asheep station, and spin a yarn with him about 
sheep-farming ; he does not care a pin for county 


| influences and L.orough interests, whether my Lord 


Doodle is in or out, or whether Squire Poodle’s son, 
who is at Oxford, will turn out the Hon, Colonel 
Whiskerandos of the Blues, at the next dissolution. 
He neither troubles himself about the Russian 
ukases, nor the decrees of the Emperor of the 
French ; the chicaneries and secrets of diplomacy 
do not interest or excite his curiosity. He is more 
concerned about the price of wool, and that proper 
attention is paid by his servants to the golden 
fleece. If you prefer hard riding, take a gallop 
with a stock-keeper; but mind yon do not break 
your neck over logs in the long grass, or in tearing 
away at full speed after cattle, down a gully or 
ridge, You can always tell a stock-keeper by his 
long whip, made of green hide, with a stout handle 
of about two feet, to which is attached a thong of 
some eiglit to ten feet more plaited together; he is 
in shirt sleeves, with trowsers banded up by a belt, 
a cabbage-tree hat, with a ribbon under his chin to 
keep it on. His well-trained horse will thread his 
way after cattle between trees without injury to his 
master; crack goes his whip, resounding through 
the hills and woods like the report of a gun; ter- 
rible too is the punishment he can inflict with that 
‘knout;’ he can draw blood at every blow if he 
pleases, or cut a pewter-pot into two pieces. In 
the chase after the bullocks, the horse is said to 
take as much pleasure in the excitement as the 
rider himself. “ed * 

“ Now with all these resources in the bush, and 
with books, if you prefer remaining in the house, at 
your command, few in number and well selected, 
the time does not pass wearily away, particularly 
atihe busy season of lam)ing and shearing. ‘There 
is a freedom, an independence in these new lands, 
which is not describable ; wander where you will, 
gallop where you please, rest where you like, you 
will not be ‘prosecuted as trespassers with the 
utmost rigour of the law.’ In the absence of this 
terrible threat, which is enough of itseifio set your 
hair on end, you feel a degree of liberty not expe- 
rienced elsewhere. Your position is far preferable 
to that of Mr. Gordon Cumming amid lions, and 
pirouetiing with hippopotami in the wilds of Africa; 
though you might meet with an enemy in the 
‘humen shape divine, embodied in a black fellow, 
less generous than the tribe which the Hon. C. 
Muwray wandered with in America buffalo-shooting, 
who only menaced him to test his personal courage. 

“ Should you preter a ramble, as the writer did 
on one occasion, in the plains or woods, you may 
meet with sneh an adventure as he encountered. 

foaming and ruminating about this strange world 
of ours, we suddenly came upon one of the abori- 
gines, squatted amidst some very long rushy grass, 





armed ‘ cap-a-pié,’ slicing a pumpkin with his 
tomahawk, stark naked, his tattooed face begrimed 
and smeared with charcoal and paint. Having 
nothing with us but a Moreton-Bay cane, and not 
knowing in what mood this sable lord of creation 
might be, we contess we felt ill at ease. We how- 
ever addressed him as best we could. He seemed 
to perceive that we were strangers in the place. 
He laid down his arms, and walked a few paces 
with us, asked, of course, for tobacco, of which 
we had not any to give him, as we informed him 
in his jargon. ‘Bale (no) baccy! white fellow 
give him black fellow.’ He wished to know point- 
ing to a hut, whether my wife and children lived 
there. ‘ You white tellow—Mary—piccaninie—sit 
down humpy,’ pointing to the building. We gave 
him to understand we were blessed with neither a 
Mary nor piecaninie. ‘Where you ‘nangerie?”’ 
i.e. where do you live? was his next interrogatory, 
We satisfied his curiosity, and bade him good 
morning, not sorry to have this sudden and unex- 
pected interview over, Of course our appre- 
hensions were laughed at by our friends at the 
station.” 


Tn conclusion, we may quote a few words of 
advice, which the author, in common with all 
experienced travellers, gives on the advan- 
tages of husbandry over those of gold- 
seeking :— 

“'The erroneous and extravagant notions formed 
about the diggings by immigrants cannot be re- 
moved too soon, and they should be told the naked 
truth at once, that while many prosper, many also 
fail, Fyrom the highly-coloured accounts given by 
the press, there is no doubt that persons unfitted 
for the occupations most in demand have left home, 
and find themselves without any resources, unless 
they resort to shepherding. Some came out with 
such absurd ideas, as that the gold-seeker had only 
to go out of his tent or hut after a shower of heavy 
tropical rain, and scrape the gold off the surface of 
the soil. Several also of the new-comers land 
without one farthing in their pockets, and yet will 
not engage themselves in service in the colony, as 
they left England expressly to go and try their 
luck at the gold-mines. The consequence is that 
they are quite incompetent to meet the expenses 
of travelling from one hundred to two hundred 
miles up to the mines; and even if with perseve- 
rance, and the sale of a few articles of clothing 
which they have brought out with them, they are 
able to reach the auriferous districts, they are 
unprovided with means to purchase necessaries, 
implements, and the license fee. They may, as 
some have done who have attempted and succeeded 
in reaching the desired spot in this sad plight, 
obtain wages, amounting to 2/. or 31. per week, 
but this is very uncertain, as the work is generally 
carried on by parties formed before they proceed 
to the diggings, and strangers are seldom employed. 
The proprietors who engage labour are very few 
in number, and quite the exception, the rule being 
the other way. A young man, a native of Glas- 
gow, came over from the Scotch settlement of 
Otago, in New Zealand, and when he reached the 
mines, and had paid for tools and license fee, found 
that he and his companion had only one shilling 
between them to buy food with until their claim 
yielded. On the diggings many sheep's heads are 
thrown about, and they collected these and lived 
upon them for one week, when fortunately their 
claim began to yield, and in fourteen days they 
were in possession of 400/.; but our friend was no 
advocate for gold seeking. There are several re- 
markable instances of persons succeeding who 
reached the mines penniless; but the best course 
to pursue without money is to look for work until 
they have sufficient to give themselves and the gold 
mines a fair chance. To be induced to attempt it 
without funds because some have not failed, would 
be just as sensible and reasonable as for young 
barristers to eat sprat suppers because Lord Eldon 
did so, and became Chancellor; or tripe and ham, 
because Erskine when living at Blackheath was 
forced also by poverty to adopt that diet, and he 
too arrived at the dignity of Lord High Chancellor 
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of England; or to suppose that because Johnstone 
and Garrick came up to London with only three 
halfpence, every one to arrive at great celebrity 
and fame should do the same—if they had the 
exact sum. 

“ Many have lost the savings of years at the 
diggings. One old man who had been a contractor 
for tunnelling on some of Brassy and Mackenzie’s 
railway lines, took up with him 200/., and five of 
his fellow-passengers formed the party; for five 
months they worked away at the Turon, and buried 
all, owing to the holes filling with water. The 
privations were too great for this man; he had not 
been accustomed to a sheet of bark for a bed and 
a gunya hut, and tothe unvarying tea and damper. 
To use his own words, ‘it nearly finished me.’ 
Immediately on landing he went off without ex- 
perience, and almost without inquiry. One of the 
gardeners of the Botanical Gardens at Sydney 
went up to the Turon, took his wife with him, 
and in three months lost all his savings, 75/., and 
also his health; he was glad to return to his 
former occupation. Another acquaintance of the 
writer’s lost 30/. in four months on one occasion, 
in Bell’s Paddock, Braidwood; and 201. in two 
months on another trial: but he means to return 
to it, and perhaps will eventually succeed. An 
officer, with his two sons, now a stipendiary 
magistrate, an aged man, lost 50/. in five months; 
but neither he nor his party had in them any 
elements of success. A young gentleman, the 
son of a merchant from Edmonton, came out with 
three friends with the sole object of going to the 
diggings ; he went from Sydney to Mailland, and 
overland from thence to Bingera, about 250 
miles; lost at the Bingera gold-tield 40/.; from 
the scarcity of water they could not make the 
yield profitable ; he passed on to the Hanging 
Rock, made 75l. in a fortnight, and from thence 
proceeded to the Turon, where, after eight 
months, he found he had netted 7001. He justly 
remarked, that the diggings were demoralizing 
from the rambling, erratic sort of life. However, 
he intended to try Mount Alexander after Christ- 
mas.” 

There is some defective writing in Mr- 
Jones’s narrative of adventures, and a few 
inelegancies, and his comments are not always 
in the best taste; but in a work of such mo- 
dest pretension, containing so much that is 
good, these may fairly be passed without 
special criticism. 








A Memorial. Hurst and 
Blackett. 
THIs novel is specially intended for what is 
called the musical world. Other readers will 
find many interesting passages, but it requires 
some initiation to be able to enter into the 
professional spirit of the book, or even to 
recognise the originals of some of the charac- 
ters who are introduced. In Seraphael, the 
hero of the work, all will recognise the gifted 
and lamented Mendelssohn. Other _person- 
ages, including Hector Berlioz and Jenny 
Lind, we leave to the discovery and discern- 
ment of musical readers. The story begins 
with describing the eager desire of Charles 
Auchester, as a little boy, to go to a musical 
festival in a provincial town. His friends can- 
not afford the permission, and he goes secretly 
to the ticket office, offering to pay by instal- 
ments. There he meets a kind musician, who 
gets him into the choir as a singer. The day 
of the festival arrives, all are assembled, but 
no conductor appears. In the clamour and 
confusion, a gentleman in white waistcoat 
comes forward, to explain that M. de St. 
Michael had been thrown from his horse, and 
is unable to appear. Now the hero of the 
story, his name yet unknown, presents him- 
self :— 


Charles Auchester. 





“A fresh volley of hisses broke from the very 
heart of the hall, still it did not circulate, though 
the confusion seemed increasing in the centre, and 
it was at that very instant,—before poor Merling- 
ton had left his apologetic stand,—that a form, 
gliding light as if on air, appeared hovering on the 
steps at the side of the orchestra. 

“ Tt was a man at Jeast, if not a spirit; but I 
had not seen where that gliding form came from, 
with its light and stealthy speed. 

“ Swift as a beam of morning he sprang up the 
steps, and with one hand upon the balustrade 
bowed to the audience — in a moment silence 
seemed to mantle upon the hall. 

“ He stood before the score, and as he closed 
upon the time-stick those pointed fingers, he raised 
his eyes to the chorus and let them fall upon the 
band. Those piercing eyes recalled us. Every 
hand was on the bow, every mouthpiece lifted, 
There was still silence, but we ‘heard’ no ‘voice.’ 
He raised his thin arm: the overture began. The 
curiosity of the audience had dilated with such in- 
tensity that all who had been standing still stood, 
and not a creature stirred. The calm was perfect 
upon which the ‘ Grave’ broke. It was not inter- 
pretation alone; it was inspiration. All knew 
that ‘ Grave’—but few have heard it as it spoke 
that day. It was then we heard a voice—‘ a voice 
from heaven.’ There seemed not a string that was 
not touched by fire. 

“ The tranquil echo of the repeat enabled me to 
bear it sufficiently to look up and form some no- 
tion of him on whom so much depended. He was 
slight, so slight that he seemed to have grown out 
of the air. He was young,so young that he could 
not have numbered twenty summers ;—but the 
heights of eternity were fore-shadowed in the fore- 
head’s marble dream. 

“ A strange transparence took the place of bloom 
upon that face of youth, as if from temperament 
too tender, or blood too rarified; but the hair be- 
trayed a wondrous strength, clustering in dark 
curls of excessive richness. The pointed fingers 
were pale, but they grasped the time-stick with an 
energy like naked nerve. ; 

“But not until the violins woke up, announcing 
the subject of the allegro, did I feel fully conscious 
of that countenance absolved from its repose of 
perfection, by an excitement itself divine. 

“Tt would exhaust thought no less than words 
to describe the aspect of music, thus revealed, thus 
presented. I was a little child then, my brain was 
unused to strong sensation, and I can only say I 
remembered not how he looked after all was over. 
The intense impression annihilated itself, as a white 
dazzling fire struck from a smith’s anvil dies with- 
out ashy sign. I have since learned to discover, 
to adore, every express lineament of that matchless 
face: but then I was lost in gazing, in a spiritual 
ebbless excitement—then I was only conseious of 
the composition that he made one with himself, 
that became one with him. 

“The fire with which he led, the energy, the 
speed, could only have been safely communicated 
to an English orchestra by such accurate force. 
The perfection with which the conductor was en- 
dued must surely have passed electrically into every 
player: there fell not a note to the ground; such 
precision was well-nigh oppressive,—one felt some 
hand must drop. 

“From beginning to end of the allegro not a 
disturbing sound arose throughout the hall, but on 
the closing chord of the overture there burst one 
deep toll of wonderful applause. I can only call it 
a toll; it was simultaneous. The conductor looked 
over his shoulder and slightly shook his head. It 
was enough, and silence reigned as the heavenly 
symphony of the recitative trembled from those 
strings surcharged with fire. Here it was as if 
he whispered ‘ Hush!’ for the sobbing staccato of 
the accompaniment I never heard so low; it was 
silvery, almost awful. The baton stirred languidly, 
as the stem of a wind-swept lily, in those pointed 
fingers. 

“ Nor would he suffer any violence to be done 
to the solemn brightness of the aria. It was not 
until we all arose that he raised his arm, and 





impetuously, almost imperiously, fixed upon us 
his eyes. He glanced not a moment at the score, 
he never turned a leaf, but he urged the time 
majestically, and his rapturous beauty brightened © 
as the voices firmly, safely, swelled over the sus- 
taining chords, launched in glory upon those 
waves of sound.” 


Charles Auchester is allowed to follow the 
bent of his mind, and to become a musician 
instead of a merchant. Of musicians, patrons, 
and students at home and abroad, there are 
pleasant descriptions, some of which may 
tempt our readers to make speedy acquaint- 
ance with a book so rich in musical notes and 
reminiscences. As a specimen of the style of 
the author on gencral subjects, we give the 
account of the retreat of Miss Benette near 
London, on coming there after her return 
from studying in Italy :— 

“Tt was early afternoon, and exquisitely splen- 
did weather when I arrived in London. In 
London, however, I had little to do just then, as 
the address of the house to which I was bound 
was rather out of London—above the smoke— 
beyond the stir—at the very first plunge into the 
surrounding country that lingers yet as a dream 
upon her day-reality, with which dreams suit not 
ill, and from which they seldom part. I love the 
heart of London, in whose awful deeps reflect the 
mysteries unfathomable of every secret, and 
where the homeless are best at home—where the 
homebred fear not to wander, assured of sweet 
return; but I do not love its immediate precincts, 
the rude waking stage between that profound and 
the conserved untainted sylvan vision, that, once 
overpast it, dawns upon us. 

“ Dashing as abruptly as possible, and by the 
nearest way, through all the brick wilderness out- 
ward, I reached in no long weary time, and by no 
long weary journey, though on foot, a quiet road, 
which, by a continuous but gentle rise, carried 
me to the clustered houses, neither quite hamlet 
nor altogether village, where Miss Benette had 
hidden her heart among the leaves. 

“ Cool and shady was the side 1 took, though 
the sunshine whitened the highway, and every 
summer promise beamed from the soft sky’s azure, 
the green earth’s bloom. The painted gates I met 
at intervals, or the iron-wreathed portals, guarded 
dim walks through whose perspective villas glis- 
tened—all beautiful as they were discerned afar in 
their frames of tossing creepers, with gay veran- 
dahs or flashing green-houses. But the wall I fol. 
lowed gave me not a transient glimpse of gardens 
inwards ; so thickly blazed the laburnums and the 
paler flames of the rich acacia, not to speak of 
hedges of sweetbrier matted into one embrace 
with double-blossomed hawthorn. I passed garden 
after garden, and gate after gate, seeing no one; 
for the great charm of those regions consists in 
the extreme privacy of every habitation—privacy 
which the most exclusive nobleman might envy, 
and never excel in his wilderness, parks, or shrub- 
beries— and when at length I attained the summit 
of the elevation where two roads met and shut in 
a sweep of actual country, and I came to the end 
of the houses, I began to look about for some one 
to direct me; then, turning the corner, I came in 
turning upon what I had been seeking, without 
having really sought it by any effort. 

“ The turn inthe road I speak of went tapering 
off between hedgerows ; and meadow-lands as yet 
unencroached upon swept within them as far as I 
could see. But just where I stood, a cottage, older 
than any of the villas, and framed in shade more 
ancient than the light groves I left behind me, 
peeped from the golden and purple May-trees 
across a moss-green lawn—a perfect picture in its 
silence, and a very paradise of fragrance.” 

Not staying in the suburban retreat, we 
pass on to where Clara Benette is described at 
an oratorio :— 

“Tt was with one of those alternate strains that 
Clara rose to sing, amidst silence yet unbroken, 
and the more impressive because of the milder 
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symphony that stole from the violoncello, its 
meandering pathos asking to support and serve 
her voice. Herself penetrated so deeply with the 
wisdom of genius, she failed to remind us of her- 
self; even her soft brow and violet eyes, violet in 
the dense glory of the Abbey afternoon light, were 
but as outward signs and vivid shadows of the 
spirit that touched her voice. Deeper, stiller than 
the violoncello notes, hers seemed as those articu- 
lated, surcharged with a revelation beyond all 
sound, 

“ Calm as deep, clear as still, they were yet not 
passionless; though they clung and moulded 
themselves strictly to the passion of the music, lent 


not a pulse of their own; nor disturbed it the rapt | 


serenity of her singing, to gaze upon her angcl- 
face. No child could have seemed less sensitive 
to the surrounding throng, nor have confided 
more implicitly in the father of its heart than she 
leaned upon Seraphael’s power. 

“ T made this observation afterwards, when I had 
time to think —at present I could only feel, and 
feeling know, that the intellect is but the servant 
of the soul. When at length those two hours, con- 
centrating such an eternity in their perfection of 
all sensation, had reached their climax; or rather 
when, brightening into the final chorus, unim- 
prisoned harmonies burst down from stormy- 
hearted organ, from strings all shivering alike, 
from blasting, rending tubes —and thus bound 
fast the Alleluiah —it was as if the multitude had 
sunk upon their knees, so profound was the pas- 
sion-cradling calm. The blue-golden lustre, dim 
and tremulous, still crowned the unwavering 
arches — tender and overwrought was laid that 
vast and fluctuating mind. So many tears are not 
often shed as fell in that silent while, dew-stilly 
they dropped and sickened, but still not all had 
wept. 

“ Many wept then who had never wept before— 
many who had wept before could not weep now— 
among them I. 
as I hid my face, my companion did not disturb me, 
she was too far herself in my own case. I do not 
know whether I heard, but I was aware of a 
stretching and breathing; the old bones stirring 
underneath the pavement would have shaken me 
less, but could not have been less to my liking; 
the rush however soft, the rustle however subdued, 
were agony— were torment; I could only feel, 
‘Oh that I were in Heaven! that I might never 
return to earth! but then it came upon me, to 
that end we must all be changed. This was sad, 
but of a sadness peculiarly soothing ; for could we 
be content to remain for ever as we are here, even 
in our holiest, our strongest moments? 

“During the last reverberations of that unima- 
ginable Alleluiah, [had not looked up at all; now 
I forced myself to do so, lest I should lose my 
sight of him, his seal upon all that glory. As 
Seraphael had risen to depart, the applause, stifled 
and trembling, but not the less by heartfuls, rose 
for him. 

“He turned his face a moment, the heavenly 
half-smile was there; then, at that very moment, 
the summer sun, that falling downwards in its 
piercing glare, glowed gorgeous against the flower- 
leaf windows, flung its burning bloom, its flushing 
gold, upon that countenance. We all saw it, we 
all felt it, the seraph-strength, the mortal beauty— 
and that it was pale as the cheek of the quick and 
living changed in death—that his mien was of no 
earthly triumph !” 

Poor Mendelssohn’s untimely end, and his 
burial, are described in affecting language ; 
but we can only give one other quotation, 
which contains notices of his last visit to 
England :— 

“Seraphael came to England, and of course 
northwards, to superintend the earliest rehearsals ; 
it was his own wish to do so, and every one felt it 
necessary to be introduced by him alone to what 
camealone of him. Those were strange times—I 
do not seem to have lived them—though in fact I 
was bodily present in that hall, consecrated by the 
passion of a child. But they were wild hours; all 


Our party were as if lost to me; | 


tempest-tost was my spirit amidst the rush of a 
manifold enthusiasm. 

“ Seraphael was so anxious to be at his home 
again, that the rehearsals were conducted daily ; 
he was to return again, having departed, for their 
ultimate fulfilment. It appeared yery remarkable 
that he should not have taken the whole affair at 
once, have brought his family over then, and there 
remained; Lut upon the subject he was unap- 
proachable, only saying with relation to his arduous 
life just then and then to be, that he could not be 
too much occupied to please himself. 

“He did not stay in our house this time, we 
would not press him to do so, for he was evidently 
in that state to which the claims of friendship may 
become a burden instead of a beguiling joy. He 
was alone greatly at his hotel, though I ean for 
myself say that in his intercourse with me his gen- 
tlenesses towards me were so sweet that I dare not 
remind myself ofthem. Still, in all he said and did 
there was something seeming to be that was not; 
an indescribable want of interest in the charms of 
existence which he had ever drawn into his bosom 
—a constant endeavour to rouse from a manifest 
abstraction. Notwithstanding he still wore the air 
of the most perfect health, nor did I construe these 
signs except into the fact of his being absent from 
his new-found, his endeared and delighting home. 
He leit us so suddenly that I was only just ia time 
to see him off. He would not permit me to accom- 
pany him to London, from whence he should 
instantly embark; but it was a letter from Clara 
that really hastened his departure —his babes were 
ill. I could not gain from him the least idea of 
their affection, nor whether there was cause for 
fear—his face expressed alarm, but had an unutter- 
able look besides; a look which certainly astounded 
me, for it might have bespoken indifierence, and it 
might bespeak despair. One smile I caught as he 
departed that was neither indifferent nor desolate ; 
it wrung my heart with happiness to reflect that 
smile had been for me. = * 7 

*“ We had a heart-rending letter from Clara, one 
fortnight after her lord returned to her; the twins 
were both dead, and by that time buried in the 
same grave! With her pure self-forgeifulness 
where another suffered, she spoke no word of her 
own sorrow, but she could not conceal from us how 
tearfully the blow had fallen upon him.” 

In the construction of the story and the 
literary style there is little to notice, but the 
book will be attractive to many readers from 
the prominence given to music and its pro- 
fessors, and especially for the memorials pre- 
sented of the genius and art of Mendelssohn. 





NOTICES. 


Memorials of Indian Government ; being a Selection 
from the Papers of Henry St. George Tucker, 
late Director of the East India Company. Edited 
by John William Kaye. Bentley. 

TuE public interest in Indian affairs has much 

abated since the settlement of the Company’s go- 

vernment, and the renewal of the Charter by the 
late decision of parliament. But there are many 
to whom the questions then raised have perma- 
nent importance, and in the study of them the 
volume now published is one of the most valuable 
of the many works that have lately appeared on 
the subject of India. Mr. Henry St. George 

Tucker was for a quarter of a century one of the 

most able and intelligent directors of the Fast 

India Company, and for twice that period had been 

intimately connected with the affairs of the em- 

pire over which he was latterly one of the rulers. 

He lived to his eighty-first year, and at his death, 

in 1851, left behind him a mass of papers, selec- 

tions from which are now edited by Mr. Kaye, the 
well-known historian of the Indian wars. Both 
on questions of general policy, and on the ad- 
ministration of affairs, his opinions are worthy 
of attentive consideration. Of all the subjects 
discussed he had a profound knowledge, and in 
the whole course of his services his zeal and ex- 
ertions for the welfare of the people of India were 








conspicuous. On various points the author dif. 
fered in his views from the majority of the Court 
of Directors, but his integrity and sincerity were 
never questioned, and the clear statement of his 
opinions, as given in his own papers, may serve to 
throw light on subjects admitting of diversity of 
sentiment. The voice of a man of much wisdom 
and long experience ought to be listened to with 
deference by all who are concerned in the future 
prosperity of our Indian empire. 
Britannic Researches : or, New Facts and Rectifica- 
tions of Ancient British History. By Beale Poste, 
J. Russell Smith. 
Tuts volume contains much miscellancous matter 
of importance to the historian and the antiquary, 
as well as interesting to the general reader. Mr, 
Poste professes to make various additions to an- 
cient British history, as weil as rectitications of 
received accounts of certain periods. The new 
sources of information to which he refers, and of 
which he gives account in his researches, are, 
1. Passages in the classics and ancient authors 
relating to Britain hitherto overlooked or wrongly 
applied, 2. The work of Nennius, as elucidated 
by recent commentators, especially the Rev. Dr. 
Todd, and the Hon. Algernon Herbert, in the 
Dublin edition of 1847. 3. Passages of Gildas the 
Historian relating to Britain. +. Welsh doeu- 
ments. 5. British coins, the discovery of many 
of which has lately added much knowledge of 
the country. And, 6. Various inscriptions, espe- 
cially the Angora Inscription, first published by 
Chisull, the Oriental traveller, in 1728, and a 
Greek duplicate in the Travels of W.J. Hamilton, 
M.P., in 1842, by which the old English chroni- 
cles are confirmed in several important parti- 
culars. ‘The subjects are too miscellaneous to 
admit of our attempting to give any outline of the 
nature of Mr. Poste’s researches, but we commend 
the book as displaying much learning, industry, 
and enthusiasm on subjects which of late years 
have begun to attract the attention which they 
deserve. There are several maps, plans, and illus- 
trations, and a copious index facilitates reference 
to the numeyous facts mentioned in the volume, 


Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By Henry 
Grazebrook. Whittaker and Co. 
Tue subjects of most of the poems in this volume 
are of a higher kind than the collection of ‘ Songs 
and Ballads’ already published by Mr. Grazebrook. 
But the pious spirit of the writer does not make up 
for poetical deficiency. We would gladly praise 
Mr. Grazebrook’s sacred poetry if we honestly 
could, but we have difficulty in finding pieces 
deserving of notice on literary grounds. We give 
one of the best poems in the collection :— 
“ON MAN. 
‘“Resembleth man a tender flower, 
Planted in a spacious bower, 
Blooming but to die! 
His life endureth but an hour, 
And suffereth by each gentle shower 
That oft o’erspreads the sky. 
“Then why, vain man, uplift thy head, 
Why pride enthrone in reason’s stead, 
To human aid why trust? 
Humble to be, and meek, O learn! 
Certain, ere long, thou shalt return 
Unto thy native dust ! 
“Then what availeth pomp or pride? 
What signify possessions wide, 
And all earth’s vain display ? 
Oh, rather lay up wealth above! 
Be diligent; thy time improve, 
While yet ’tis called to-day !” 
Of the hymns and sacred pieces several are simple 
and scriptural in their language ; and a few of 
them, as the lines on St. Matthew, viii. 2, are 
suitable for use in public worship. 





Three Original Plays. By John Wynne. Bosworth. 
Tue titles of Mr. Wynne’s original plays are,— 
1. ‘Tricks of the Time;’ a Comedy, in five acts. 
2. ‘ Napoleon the First’s First Love;’ an Historical 
Comic Drama, in two acts. 3. ‘The Advocate of 
Durango; a Romantic Mexican Drama, in four 
acts. The author honestly states that all these 
plays have been rejected by selfish or foolish ma- 
nagers, at which he is naturally very indignant. 
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He says that he shall borrow Mr. Disraeli’s famous | 


expression in his first speech in the House of 
Commons, “ ‘The time will come when you shall 
listen to me.” The sooner that time comes the 
better, Mr. Wynne thinks, for the managers, for 
“JT intend to write till it does.” We trust that 
some kind friend will be able to persuade Mr. 
Wynne to employ himself better. ‘The first of 
these plays reaches through more than a hundved 
pages, the tedious course being but rarely enli- 
vened by really amusing incidents or witty words. 
As a writer Mr. Wynne has ability and liveliness, 
but he is deficient in judgment and taste for 
dramatie composition. We refer to the literary 
merit of such works, for the scenie success is ia 
our day often in inverse ratio to the real worth of 
aplay. ‘The dedicatory epistle, to J. W. Wallack, 
Esq., in the United States, giving a review of 
recent theatrical events in London, is clever and 
entertaining. 


A History of the Christian Church—Middle Age. 
With Maps. By Charles Hardwicke, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hail, Macmillan 
and Co. 

Or the history of the Medieval Church this is a 

concise and complete manual. The work com- 

mwerces with Gregory the Great, and closes with 

Luther in 1520, a well-marked and striking period 

of ecclesiastical history. With all the chief autho- 

rities, Catholic as well as Protestant, Mr. Hard 

wicke shows himself familiar, and he has dili- 

gently collected and judiciously used his abun- 

dant materials. Baronivs, Fleury, Schréckh, 

Gieseler, Neander, Dillinger, and Capeiigue, are 

among the authors referred to, while it is evident 

that sowe of Mr. Hardwicke’s statements are 
derived from sources more accessible and familiar. 

But the book thrcughout bears mark of much 

learned research, and it is written in a strain of 

candour and mcderation. 


The Practice of Photography: a Manual for Stu- 
dents and Aimateurs. By Philip H. Delamotie, 
F.S.A.  Cundall. 

Mr. Detamorre has in this little manual given a 
plain and practical account of the processes used 
in photographic art. With the aid of the instruc- 
tions and directions here afiorded, the student and 
artist will be enabled to manipulate successfully, 
and the calotype portrait taken by the collodion 
process, forming the frontispiece to the work, ex- 
hibits the excellence that may be atiained by the 
means described by the author. In the course of 
the descriptive details of apparatus and materials, 
there occur many ingenious and sensible remarks 
on the principles of the operations, and on the 
necessity for the exercise of judgment and taste 
even in processes which appear most mechanical 
in photographie practice. 


4 Dictionary of Sumbolical Masonry. Compiled 
from the best Masonic Authorities by the Rev. 
G. Oliver, D.D. Richard Spencer. 

Dr. Oxtver’s works are well known in masonic 
literature, and he has been called ‘ the historian 
and sage of Masonry!’ The present volume con- 
tains an account of symbolic masonry, in the con- 
venient form of an alphabetical dictionary. In the 
work are embodied the chief definitions of terms 
found in French, German, and American, as well 
as English publications on the subject. ‘To the 
initiated the book will be highly edifying, while the 
outer world will derive information and amusement 
from the statements of an author of so great learn- 
ing and authority. Some of the definitions are 
original, while in other cases they are marked as 
extracts from masonic works of reputation. 





SUMMARY. 


‘Boun’s Antiquarian Library’ presents in one vo- 
lume the Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, by Dr. Richard Lepsius, trans- 
lated by Leonora and Joanna Horner, revised by 
the author. Of the work of Lepsius we formerly 
gave some account, (‘L. G.’ 1852, p. 771,) in 
noticing an edition issued by another publisher. 





That which now appears is better translated, and 
has also the advantage of additional matter, com- 
municated by the learned author, as well as de- 
rived from other sourees. Thus, on the subject 
of Hebrew chronology, extracts are inserted from 
the large work of Dr, Lepsius, ‘Die Chronologie 
der Egypter, with a note by Chevalier Bunsen, in 
which some of the views of Lepsius are combatted, 
The maps of the Nile, and the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Mr. Horner’s table of Egyptian dynasties, and 
other papers in the appendix, add to the com- 
pleteness of the volume, which presents to Eng- 
lish readers an acceptable record of the celebrated 
scientific expedition which the King of Prussia 
sent to Egypt, and of which the letters of Dr. 
Lepsius give a graphic and instructive narrative. 
In ‘ The Standard Library’ (Bohn), a volume of 
Fredrika Bremer’s Tales is translated by Mary 
Howitt, with revisions and corrections from the 
latest Swedish edition. Inthe ‘ Classical Library’ 


(Bohn), the second volume of The Comedies of 


Aristophanes contains Lysistrata, the Thesmopho- 
riazusiv, Frogs, Ecclesiaaus~, and Plutus, literally 
translated by William James Hickie, scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. The plays of 
Aristophanes contain many curious notices of the 
customs and manners of ancient Greece, but 
though they ought to be studied by scholars, it is 
almost to be regretted that the whole works of a 
writer abounding in pagan coarseness should be 
put within the reach of every reader in a literal 
translation. 

In a philosophico-religious treatise of much 
acuteness and power, The Conflict of Ayes, or the 
Great Debate on the Moral KFelations of God and 
Man (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.), by Edward 
Beecher, D.D., an attempt is made to harmonize 
the conflicting opinions which have divided Chris- 
tian theologians in all ages, on the subjects of 
human guilt and responsibility, and the principles 
and extent of divine atonement. The questions 
under dispute differ from those which separate all 
evangelical denominations from Deists, Socinians, 
and Unitarians, orthodox Christians of unques- 
tioned faith and piety being here divided in opi- 
nion, while both sides appeal to the Scriptures 
as the test of truth. Dr. Beecher points out 
various methods of interpretation and modes of 
argument, by which some of the diversities of 
ereed may be explained, and much of the rancour 
of controversy be removed. The object is of 
great importance, for it is incalculable how much 
intellectual power and practical effort has been 
utterly wasted by the intestine feuds of Chris- 
tianity. 

Of American tales by Mrs. Emma Nevitt South- 
worth, cheap editions are issued: Christmas Evening 
Legends ; or, Old Neighbourhoods and New Setile- 
ments (Clarke, Beeton, and Co.), and Mark Suther- 
land, the Planter’s Son; or, Power and Priiciple 
(John Cassell), 

A new edition of the Works of Samuel Warren, 
D.C.E., is commenced in weekly numbers and 
monthly parts (Blackwood and Sons), the first part 
commencing with the ‘ Diary of a Late Physician.’ 
The publication is to be completed in about 
eighteen of the shilling parts. 








GOVERNMENT BOOKSELLING. 


WE have this week to congratulate Mr. Longman 
upcn having received from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the ‘Treasury a promise, that as soon as 
the present contracts for supplying the Govern- 
ment Book Shops are concluded, the Copyright of 
the Irish Schoo! Books will be thrown open for 
competition to the trade at large. ‘The unflinch- 
ing perseverance with which the leading repre- 
sentative of our publishing firms has so long con- 
tended with this unjust monopoly deserves the 
thanks of all who are interested in the right pro- 
gress of educational reform. When the time is 
ripe for a new and unrestricted competition in 
this important department of the book-trade, we 
shall, without doubt, have not only cheaper but 
better School Books, suited to all classes of the 
community, 





“ Paternoster Row, Sept. 23. 

“ Messrs. Longman and Co. beg to acquaint 
the Trade that the following Memorial, dated 
June 15, 1853, was presented to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :— 


To the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 


; Your Memorialists, who are engaged in the trade of pub- 
lishing books, beg most respectfully to bring under the 
notice of yourself and the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, the serious interference with their 
trade, and the injury to Educational Literature, occasioned 
by the publication and sale of School Books by the Govern- 
ment. 

Your Memorialists, at the present moment, very ear- 
nestly request your attention to advertisements dated Sta- 
tionery Office, May 27, 1853, to which, at the public cost, 
the widest circulation is now being given in all the news- 
papers. Tt will be seen that arrangements for a continu- 
ance of Bookselling, on the part of the Government, are 
therein stated to be in contemplation, which are to take 
effect on the 4th of July next; and a list of reduced prices 
is added, of certain School Books, which are offered for sale 
at so cheap a rate that it is absolutely impossible for your 
Memorialists to compete with them. 

Your Memorialists have to state that the complaint 
which they desire especially to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration is,— 

That the Government carry on the trade of publishing 
School Books, and sell them to the public. 

They have further to state that inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment can create an immense demand, by the influence and 
recommendations of their Inspectors and Schoolmasters, for 
such School Books as they may think fit to publish, it 
is impossible for your Memorialists to enter into competi- 
tion with such Books, even were they sold by the Govern- 
ment to the public at such fair and natural prices as would 
include several elements of cost which are, as your Memo- 
rialists believe, excluded from the calculations of the 
managers of the Government School Books. 

Your Memorialists beg to state their belief, that the best 
mode of securing the production and continned supply of 
such Educational Works as will be the best and cheapest of 
their kind, is by the unfettered competition ofall those who 
devote their time and capital to the compilation and pub- 
lication of School Books, and that if the Government are 
to interfere by the publication and sale of School Books, 
they will not only be doing that which is unjustifiable 
in principle, and unconstitutional, but they will, even- 
tually, prevent the progress of knowledge by expedients 
which cannot but prove pernicious in practice. 

Your Memorialists, however, taking the grievance as it 
now stands, do not ask that the sale of the School Books 
already published by the Government should be suppressed, 
nor will they at present enter into the question of the right 
of the Government to hold monopolies created by the act 
of Copyright, but, your Memorialists submit, for the inte- 
rest of the public, as well as to remedy, so far as practicable, 
the injury done to the trade of your Memorialists,— 

Ist. That the Government should not print, publish, or 
sell to the public, School Books, either through the Lrish 
Commissioners or any other department. 

2nd. That the contracts for Books of the Irish Commis- 
sioners of Education should be limited to the supplies re- 
quired for the Irish National Schools. 

3rd. That, as a practical step, by which some of the diffi- 
culties on both sides could be avoided, the issue of the 
books may be accomplished by throwing the power of 
printing and publishing them open to the public. 

(Signed by forty-seven publishing firms.) 

“ Mr. Longman had personal interviews with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Hon. Francis 
Lawley, M.P., who both gave the most obliging 
and attentive consideration to the Memorial. 

“ The following letter from Mr. James Wilson, 
M.P., dated Treasury Chambers, August 27, 1853, 
was received by Mr. Longman :— 

“ To Thomas Longman, Esq. 
‘* Treasury Chambers, 27th August, 1853. 

“ Sm,—Adverting to the various communications 
which you have addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject of throwing open the 
Copyright of the Irish School Books to the Trade 
at large, and to the numerous interviews which you 
have had with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the President of the Council, and myself, on this 
subject, lam directed by the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, that as 
it appeared desirable on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take this step as soon as the present con- 
tracts were concluded, or sooner, should the Con- 
tractors be willing to give their consent, their Lord- 
ships caused a communication to be made to Mr. 
Thom, for the purpose of ascertaining whether he 
would consent thereto. In answer to this inquiry, 
Mr. Thom has informed my Lords that the contract, 
low as it appeared to be taken, has proved so much 
more profitable than he expected, that he declines 
to relinquish it without a very large compensation. 
Under these circumstances I am to state, that the 
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contract must be permitted to expire before my 
Lords can further deal with the subject.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, JaMES WILSON. 

“ Mr. Longman has written the following letter 
in acknowledgment of the above :— 


To James Wilson, Esq. 
‘“« Paternoster-row, Sept. 16, 1853. 

“ Sm—I acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 27th ult. informing me that it has appeared 
desirable to the Government to throw open the 
Copyrights of the Irish School Books to the Trade 
at large whenever the present contracts shall ex- 
pire, or sooner if the Contractors will consent, but 
that at present the contractor, Mr. ‘Thom, declines 
to relinquish his contract without a very large 
compensation. 

“ T shall communicate the information to the 
Trade generally; and though they will not cease 
to take the most active means to urge on the Go- 
vernment immediate relief from the injury in- 
flicted on themselves and all those who are engaged 
in the production of Educational Works, it will be 
so far a satisfaction to them that they have been 
informed, on authority, that the first important 
step has been decided on by the Government for 
abandoning their position as publishers and book- 
sellers.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ THomas Loneman. 


“ Messrs. Longman and Co. would beg to im- 
press the writers andthe publishers of Educational 
Works with the extent and importance of the mea- 
sures which the Government have in hand, for the 
education of all classes in this country. However 
beneficial to writers and publishers, and to the 
public, measures so enlightened ought to be, no 
greater injury could be inflicted on the progress 
and diffusion of knowledge than by the Government 
continuing to be speculators in books, and mono- 
polists of Educational Literature. That a Govern- 
ment who have grown into vigorous life by virtue 
of their enlarged views and Free Trade principles, 
should defend a system which would patent and 
engross knowledge, and, by the overwhelming 
patronage of their own trading speculations, pre- 
vent the free growth and circulation of other 
Educational Literature, would be beyond belief. 
The arguments, on public grounds, for the imme- 
diate giving up of all trading in School Books on 
the part of the Government are so evident, and 
have been so fully stated, that they need not here 
be repeated. But as there may be some who, 
from confidence in their power, and others who, 
from motives of personal interest, may be disposed 
to resist to the utmost a salutary reform, it is 
necessary that those who write and publish Edu 
cational Books should not tamely acquiesce in 
measures which must not only interfere with their 
own private rights and interests, but, if permitted 
to continue and extend, must also be subversive 
of that progress which would otherwise be a 
general benefit. 

“Tt will be seen from Mr. Wilson’s letter of 
August 27th that the Government, in deciding on 
giving up the Copyrights of the Irish School 
Books, have so far admitted the principle con- 
tended for by the Trade, and it is to be hoped 
that circumstances may arise which will, at an 
early period, induce the Government to withdraw 
from their most objectionable position without 
waiting the expiration of the contracts.” 





NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


DispatcHeEs have reached her Majesty's govern- 
ment from the expedition now conducted by Drs. 
Barth and Vogel in two different parts of Inner 
Africa, the former pushing his way towards Tim- 
buctoo, the latter to Lake Tsad, to supply the 
vacancy left by the death of Dr. Overweg, and to 
complete the survey which the latter began. 
There never was an exploring expedition con- 
ducted with greater perseverance than this. Tra- 
vellers across the Great Sahara know on their 
outset that they have a difficult and dangerous 
journey before them; but to brave these difficul- 
ties and dangers year after year forfour consecutive 





years, with an heroic endurance and undiminished 
courage, solely for the sake of science, as is the 
case with Dr. Barth, is an occurrence unparalleled 
in the history of geographical discovery. That 
traveller, after losing his only two comrades, un- 
dertakes, alone, his journey from Lake Tsad to 
Timbuctoo, one of the most difficult attempts that 
could well be imagined. When he wrote his last 
letters, at the end of November, he'was just about 
to leave Lake Tsad on that tour. The communi- 
eations now received bring up the intelligence 
three months beyond the last date—namely, up to 
the beginning of March last. We find that at 
this time he had gained between 400 and 500 
miles in his journey, and entered the Fellatah pro- 
vinee of Kashna, where he was well received. A 
very experienced native “tourist,” one of the 
Arab merchants who travel continually to and 
from Timbuctoo, had been his companion thus far, 
but at Kashna he died of dysentery. Dr. Barth is 
once more left to himself and his black servants. 
An escort of 200 horse is necessary to insure his 
safety in crossing the next districts towards that 
celebrated place, the goal of his journey; and a 
very circumspect management, backed by a 
certain amount of means, is necessary to obtain 
all the assistance required from the Fellatahs. 
The supplies already sent off last year have not 
yet reached him, and the great encouragement, 
which would be the news of Dr. Vogel’s coming 
to his assistance, is still denied him. Never- 
theless, with unbroken spirits he pushes onwards. 
May he successfully return, and, united with Dr. 
Vogel, accomplish still greater results. Mean- 
while the last traveller has very successfully per- 
formed the most trying portion of his journey to 
Lake Tsad, in having crossed the Desert of ‘Tri- 
poli to Murzuk; a region which, during the sum- 
mer, is almost entirely waterless. The wells are 
few and far between, and sometimes no water was 
found for five days, the travellers having to sub- 
sist on the little that was carried along in bags of 
leather, while the thermometer all the time stood 
at or near 100° in the shade and 120° in the sun. 
But so successfully was their journey performed, 
that neither Dr. Vogel nor any person in his ca- 
ravan suffered any indisposition; and out of thirty- 
three camels only one was lost, the caravan ar- 
riving in Murzuk in the best order. At that place 
Dr. Vogel will be occupied partly in reducing his 
numerous astronomical and hypsometrical ob- 
servations made on the way, and transmit them 
by next courier. He hopes to start for Lake 
Tsad in the beginning of September. The news 
of this expedition promises to increase in interest 
as it proceeds, and it is to be hoped that the ex- 
pedition in steamboats up the river Chadda, 
which Government has decided on, will be punc- 
tually dispatched, in order that the very important 
discoveries made by Dr. Barth south of Lake Tsad 
may be followed up in a manner as the importance 
of the subject seems to demand. 
The Lerds of the Trearury, we are glad to 
announce, have acceded to the recommendations 
made a few weeks since by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, on the representation of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, as President of the Geo- 
graphical Society, to grant a sum of money for 
Mr. Ernest Haug’s exploring expedition to Aus- 
tralia; and he proposes to start in the course of 
next month. The following extract from Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s official ‘ Address’ will give 
our readers a correct impression of the importance 
of this enterprise :—* The colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Adelaide, and Perth, are flourish- 
ing and progressing so rapidly, that as geogra- 
phers we are now led to speculate on the approach- 
ing solution of one of the most curious of all the 
problems which can interest this country—the 
true condition of the interior of this vast conti- 
nent. The noble efforts of Mitchell, Sturt, Erle, 
Kennedy, and others, in overcoming the most ex- 
traordinary difficulties, have, indeed, carried in- 
quiry to vast distances beyond our own frontiers. 
Alas! the chivalrous Leichhardt, after greatly ex- 
tending our knowledge of the earth’s surface, has 
too probably fallen a victim to his bold endeayour 





to penetrate across a portion of the continent, 
But no sooner is this calamity brought under 
our consideration than another stout-hearted 
volunteer has presented himself, in the per. 
son of Mr. Ernest Haug. Seeing that the great 
obstacle to the successful passage across this 
continent is the want of water, this traveller first 
proposed to us the employment of camels or dro- 
medaries, which might be imported at no great 
cost from India—a plan to which I called your 
attention in the year 1845, as having been then 
suggested by our member, Mr. Gowen. Other 
persons well acquainted with Australia, including 
Dr. Blundell, who has addressed a sensible letter 
to me on the subject, and Mr. Kent, approve 
rather of bullocks and mules, as presenting more 
effective means of transport through the thick and 
thorny bush. They also think that no suecessful 
effort towards an exploration of the interior can 
be attempted from the shores of Western Aus- 
tralia. This, indeed, has already been rendered 
manifest by the report of Mr. A. C. Gregory, the 
Assistant-Surveyor at Perth, which explains the 
ineffectual efforts of himself, Capt. Sanford, and 
party, to penetrate through the thickets of acacia 
on the banks of the Murchison river, in S. latitude 
274, where they could find no fresh water for con- 
siderable distances on either side of its banks, 
Now, as the last surveys of that undaunted tra. 
veller, Sturt, have taught us, that equally in pro- 
ceeding from the south, a dry, saline desert is 
reached, in which all rivers are absorbed or eva- 
porated, so we can reasonably look to the cast and 
north sides only of the continent, as affording 
great unexplored breadth of lands which may 
prove useful to future generations. Of the eastern 
side, or the seat of our great settlements, we 
already know much, but of the north we are little 
more informed than when Grey and Lushington 
pushed their gallant adventure up the fertile 
banks of the great Victoria river, or when Wick- 
ham and Stokes ascended that noble stream for 
some distance, and laid down its seundings. Nor 
do we yet know much more of the head of the 
Galf of Carpentaria than was ascertained by the 
same able surveyors, as recorded in the work of 
Captain Stokes. I enjoy the conviction, however, 
in common with many geographers, that, despite 
the warm climate, both those localities are des- 
tined for future settlements. Whether, therefore, 
our government may or may not approve a search 
from Cambridge Gulf along the Victoria, in which 
Mr. Haug and the explorers may reach the 
watershed, and afterwards pass to the head of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, we can scarcely doubt that a 
noble bay, which advances 500 miles into this 
continent, will, sooner or later, become the great 
line of intercourse between our Australian and 
Indian dominions. For here it must be recollected 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria is less than 
700 miles distant from our most northern settlers, 
and that the intervening tracts have been ascer- 
tained by Leichhardt to be well adapted to culti- 
vation.” 
In noticing (ante, p. 883) a reprint of an 
American work, ‘I’ve been Thinking,’ edited by the 
tev. C. B. Taylor, we spoke with disapproval of 
the system of making alterations .n books re- 
printed by English publishers, as had been done 
in this instance, as well as in another, ‘ The Wide, 
Wide World’ Mr. Taylor informs us that it was 
not his edition of the last-named work in which 
the alterations were made, but in one edited and 
‘ greatly improved’ by a Rey. Mr. Robins. The 
authoress, Miss Warner, was, however, somewhat 
indignant at these improvements, and it was 
chiefly owing to a perusal of a letter from her 
that we remonstrated against them. Ifa book is 
worth reprinting at all, it should, in justice to the 
author, be reprinted entire. We have to absolve 
Mr. Taylor from taking liberties with ‘ The Wide, 
Wide World, but he admits having made altera- 
tions in ‘I've been Thinking.” ‘I thought the 
spirit of the book excellent,” writes Mr. Taylor, 
“and the story likely to be useful; but there were 
expressions, either profane or very nearly so, put 
into the mouths of the characters, and there were 
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some sickly love-scenes in the very common novel 
style which I thought injured the healthy manly 
character of the book.” We must protest against 
such liberties. The love-scenes which appear 
sickly to Mr. Taylor may not be so to all readers, 
and whether they are sickly or not, they are the 
author's. The principle cannot be tolerated. 
What would be thought of a reprint of the 
Waverley Novels or of Shakspeare’s Plays with such 
alterations in the text as the editor might deem 
‘improvements? There are many love-scenes in 
these which may appear ‘sickly’ to Mr. Taylor, 
and plenty of words put into the mouths of the 
characters which he may consider ‘profane or 
very nearly so.’ 

The Foreign Translation Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
recently reported the completion of various new 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures, which are of 
some literary interest, as well as likely to prove 
important to the countries for which they are 
provided. A new translation of the Bible into 
Spanish, directly from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, and not as in previous versions, through 
the medium of the Vulgate, has been superin- 
tended by Professor Juan Calderon, of King’s 
College, London. A Polish translation of the 
New Testament, at the recommendation of Count 
Krasinski, has been printed in Roman instead 
of the usual Gothie characters, for distribution 
among the Polish peasantry of Silesia, and other 
Slavonic districts. Mr. Jakowski has edited the 
work on the basis of the Dantzic-Polish version, 
which has some historical authority. Among 
works announced as in progress, the most inte- 
resting are, a new translation of the Old Testa- 
ment in Arabic, an Ogibwa Testament, and the 
printing of the Greek New Testament, under the 
Society’s sanction, at Athens. 

The Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, anxious, doubtless, to bring their unjust 
competition with the book trade to a speedy end, 
have resolved, apparently, to commence. selling 
off ‘ at an enormous sacrifice,’ ‘ urider prime cost.’ 
A circular has just been issued by their London 
agents, announcing that after this date an allow- 
ance of 10 per cent. will be made on the lately 
advertised list of prices, ranging from } upwards. 

M. Depping, a distinguished antiquary, and a 
writer of some note in France, has just died. His 
principal literary productions are a ‘ History of 
the Commerce of Europe in the Levant,’ a ‘ His.. 
tory of Normandy under William the Conqueror,’ 
and ‘Administrative Correspondence under Louis 
XIV.’ 

The Metropolitan School of Science applied to 
Mining and the Arts, will be opened this day at 
the Museum of Geology, in Jermyn-street, by an 
introductory lecture by Professor Edward Forbes, 
F.R.S., ‘On the Educational Uses of Museums.’ 

Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, of Geneva, the historian 
of the ‘ Reformation, is expected to open the new 
Presbyterian College at Belfast, in November, with 
an inaugural discourse. The college is for the 
education of students of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr. Spooner, 379, Strand, has just published a 
sheet copy of Dr. Michelsen’s ‘Synopsis of Foreign 
Weights and Measures reduced to the English 
Standard and Equivalents,’ which should be use- 
ful to merchants and travellers. 





French ert is certainly on the decline. The 
annual exhibition of the productions of candidates 
in painting for the grand prize of Rome has just 
taken place at Paris, and from the want of merit 
in the works it has not been possible to grant the 
prize. The subject selected was “ Jesus driving 
the Sellers from the Temple.” 

The Museum of Ornamental Manufactures at 
Marlborough House has been re-arranged and 
added to during the recess, and will be opened 
to the public on Monday. 





Mdlle. Rachel is to leave the Théatre Francais 
at Paris for a year to accept an engagement at 
St. Petersburg. Her colleagues of the theatre 





hesitated to grant her so long an absence, as it is 
totally contrary to the standing regulations, and 
to her own special engagement: but she threat- 
ened to break off with them altogether if they did 
not, and, as the Minister of State interfered on 
her behalf, the sociétaires were obliged to consent. 
She is guaranteed 16,000/. for her visit to St. 
Petersburg, and 4,000/. more for a troupe which 
she is to take with her. She is also to have some 
share of the receipts, and has been promised 
valuable presents. As she has even more than 
the proverbial passion of her race for gold, she 
was unable to resist such rewards as these: and, 
truth to speak, in these days it would not have 
been easy to find many Christians who would. 

It becomes more and more uncertain that there 
will be an Italian Opera at Paris this season. 
Colonel Ragani, who has been authorised to form 
a troupe if he can, seems not at all likely to suc- 
ceed. The great difficulty is the enormity of the 
rent. The Colonel proposed a plan to the govern- 
ment for purchasing the theatre, by which it 
would have come into its hands after a certain 
number of years, on payment of yearly instal- 
ments. But it was rejected. Even should the 
government take the house, it would, perhaps, 
hardly consider itself justified in giving it rent 
free, and a douceur besides. 

At Brighton, in the Town Hall, on Monday, 
Herr Kuhe gave a concert, the programme of 
which included several distinguished names and 
favourite pieces. Madame Castellan sang various 
airs from well-known operas, and her most pleas- 
ing performance was Rossini’s romance, ‘ Arpa 
Gentil,’ accompanied by Herr Oberthir on the 
harp. Madame Bellini, and Signors Gardoni and 
Tagliafico were among the vocalists, and Messrs. 
Oury, Haussmann, and Kuhe instrumentalists,— 
the latter showing himself a pianist of much taste 
and ability. 

Bressant, the able and elegant actor of the 
Gymnase Théatre has, by the express order of 
the Government, been engaged at the Theatre 
Frangais. : 

Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, though so often repeated, 
has been reproduced at the Grand Opera, and on 
each representation the receipts averaged 400/. 

A lively little comic opera, called Bon Soir, 
Voisin, has been produced at the Theatre Lyrique, 
at Paris. It is by a young debutant named Poise. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstitutTrion,—Jan. 28th.—W. R. Grove, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Professor Williamson, ‘On Gerhardt’s discovery 
of Anhydrous Organic Acids,’ The discovery by 
M. Gerhardt of a number of anhydrous organic 
acids has thrown so much light on one of the 
most important questions of chemical philosophy, 
that it constitutes one of the most remarkable 
illustrations of the manner in which the rich 
materials of organic chemistry may be brought 
to bear on the explanation of the phenomena of 
chemical action and the laws of chemical combina- 
tion. Itis not unworthy of remark, that the bodies 
prepared by Gerhardt had for some years past 
been supposed to exist ready formed in combina. 
tion with water and other bases, and that the 
chief objection to. that supposition was founded on 
the circumstance of their never having been se- 
parated from such combination, and presented in 
an isolated form. In fact Gerhardt has supplied 
the very link in the chain, which was expected to 
constitute evidence for a familiar theory of the 
constitution of salts. But the process by which 
the result was attained is even more important 
than the result itself, and has led to our drawing 
from that result a conclusion different from that 
which was generally expected. Chemistry aims 
at discovering the nature of that action by which 
substances of opposite properties undergo those re- 
markable changes which we call chemical combi- 
nation; and it naturally follows from this view of 
its objects, that chemical science is more ad- 
vanced by the discovery of a new process than by 
the discovery of a new substance ; and its theories 














are more immediately affected by the nature of a 
process of change than by any physical fact, such 
as the existence of a peculiar body or class of 
bodies. Thus it is that the method of isolating 
the anhydrous organic acids, has afforded evi- 
dence of a new view of the constitution of acids 
and salts. A few words may serve to give an idea 
of the previous state of the question. Compounds 
of oxygen-acids were supposed to consist of the 
anhydrous acid united with an oxide. Thus hy. 
drated sulphuric acid was represented as contain- 
ing the anhydrous group SO, plus an atom of 
water H,O; and in the saturation of this hydrated 
acid by a base such as potash, it was conceived 
that this oxide replaced the water. The existence 
of anhydrous sulphuric acid in an isolated state, 
and the fact that it so readily combines with 
water, was urged as an argument in favour of 
this theory; and the same holds good with phos- 
phoric, carbonic, sulphurous, lactic, nitrous, and 
even (according to the recent discovery of Des- 
saignes) nitric acid. However simple this view 
might appear, and however satisfactory it might 
be in explaining those cases of combination for 
which it was specially intended, chemists soon 
became acquainted with bodies perfectly analo- 
gous in their general properties to the oxygen- 
acids, and producing by their action upon bases 
similar effects, but which, from the fact of their 
containing no oxygen, could not possibly be con- 
ceived as made up of water and an anhydrous acid. 
For instance, hydrochloric acid was proved, both 
analytically and synthetically, to be composed of 
nothing but chlorine and hydrogen; and when 
it combines with potash, the hydrogen is 
found to leave the chlorine, whilst potassium 
takes its place. Being desirous of simplifying as 
far as possible their views of these phenomena, 
and of extending the same explanation to all like 
cases, certain chemists were led to imagine a new 
mode of representing the constitution and re- 
actions of oxygen acids, which had the advantage 
of connecting the two classes of analogous reac- 
tions by the same theory. This consisted in con- 
ceiving, that in the formation of a hydrated acid, 
a compound radical is produced in combination 
with hydrogen; so that hydrated sulphuric acid 
is the hydrogen-compound of S O,,in the same 
way as hydrochloric acid is the hydrogen-compound 
of chlorine. There were many arguments in favour 
of this view, amongst which the most prominent was 
derived from the fact, that when a salt of the one 
class, as chloride of potassium, decomposes a salt 
of the other, as sulphate of silver, the result is ex- 
actly in conformity with what must occur on the 
supposition of the compound radical; and in like 
manner, the electrolytic decomposition of a sul- 
phate moves the group S QO, to the positive pole, 
where it either combines with a metal or under- 
goes decomposition. One of the strongest argu- 
ments against the view that the oxygen acids con- 
tain water, is afforded by the results of recent 
researches (especially of MM. Laurent and Ger- 
hardt) on the atomic weight of acids. Those chem- 
ists have rendered more definite and exact than 
they had been before, our ideas on the distinctions 
between monobasic, bibasic, and tribasie acids, 
and have clearly established that the correct ex- 
pression of the atom of nitric acid must be such as 
contains half as much hydrogen as is contained 
in one atom of water (inasmuch as water is 
bibasic, and nitric acid monobasic). Of course 
this proportion may be as well established 
by doubling the atomic weight of water as by halving 
that of hydrated nitric acid; but either way it is 
clear that hydrated nitric acid cannot eontain wa- 
ter. Such was the position of the question, when an 
English chemist proved that the formation of 
ether from alchohol (which was considered che- 
mically as the hydrate of ether,) does not consist in 
& separation of two already formed compounds, 
but in a substitution of hydrogen by the organic 
radical ethyl. A similar fact M. Gerhardt has 
proved respecting a great number of organic acids, 
by preparing bodies which stand to them in the 
same relation as ether does to alcohol. The re- 
searches of M. Cahours had led to the discovery 
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of a series of bodies necessary for Gerhardt’s pro- 
cess. These were obtained by the action of 
pentachloride of phosphorus on various or- 
ganic acids, and consisted of chlorine combined 
with the oxygenized radical of the acid. Thus 
from benzoic acid was prepared the chloride of 
benzoil, C, O Cl, and the corresponding 
bodies, from cuminic, cinnamic, and various other 
acids. Gerhardt has since made by the same 
process the body C, H, O Cl, which is the chlo- 
ride of the radical of acetic acid, called othyl. 
Now, on bringing any one of these chlorides in 
contact with the potassium-salt of the corre- 
sponding acid, the chemical force of combination 
between chlorine and potassium induced the de- 
composition. These results can be most simply 
stated in the form adopted by M. Gerhardt the 
discoverer, which consists in comparing the com- 
position of these bodies with that of water, from 
which they are formed by the substitution of one 
or both atoms of hydrogen by organic radicals. 
Thus water being represented by the formula 
O, acetic acid is formed from it by the action 
of chloride of othyl C, H, O Cl, which forms 
Cas © 4 HCli.e. hydrated acetic acid and 
hydrochloric acid. If a second atom of chloride 
of othyl is made to act upon this acetic acid, 
0 0, 
we get, besides chloride of potassium, a com- 
pound a, 
Cc, H, 0 
to the original type, may be considered 
as water having both its atoms of hydrogen 
replaced by the radical othyl, C, H, O. This 
compound is the anhydrous acetic acid which 
might be called the acetate of othyl, inasmuch as 
that radical has, in the formation of the ecom- 
pound, taken the place of the basic potassium in 
the acetate of potash. In like manner, the 


: os 1, , © 
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anhydrous benzoic acid Cc, Ho O Was made 


or better, upon the acetate of potash, C, i, 


O, which, when compared 


by the action of the chloride of benzoil C, H; O Cl 
on the benzoate of potash. It is a crystalline body, 
perfectly neutral to test paper, scarcely soluble 
in water, readily soluble in alcohol and ether. On 
continued boiling with water, it is converted into 
hydrated benzoic acid, one atom of the anhydride 
with one atom of water forming two atoms of the 
hydrated acid by an interchange of hydrogen and 
benzoil. Besides several of these anhydrous acids, 
Gerhardt has prepared some intermediate acids, 
analogous to the intermediate ethers, by combin- 
ing two different radicals in the same group. 
Thus chloride of benzoil with cuminate of potash 
. 
“ x © 6 formed cuminate of benzoil or benzo- 


euminic acid C,, H,, 0 ics iiss 
e H NV 1 2. 


: 0 O; and in 
several other intermediate acids were prepared. 
In conclusion, to this very brief exposition of 
this important series of discoveries, the Lecturer 
alluded to a feature of the development of the 
human mind in scientific research, which is 
strikingly illustrated by the substance and form 
of these results, and of which instances are pro- 
bably to be found in the history of many others. 
The explanation of the above reactions consists 
in a combination of two modes of reasoning, 
which were developed by different schools, and 
for many years were used independently of one 
another. Gerhardt, to whose researches and 
writings some important steps in the doctrine 
of types are owing, formerly believed the truths 
which he saw from that point of view to be in- 
compatible with the idea of radicals, but he now 
joins those chemists who find in each of these 
notions a necessary and most natural comple- 
ment to the other. May we not hope that such 
may be the result in other cases of difference of 
opinion on scientific questions, which the pro- 
gress of knowledge will show to have been owing 
to the incompleteness and one-sidedness of each 
view, rather than to anything absolutely erro- 
neous in either? 





VARIETIES. 


The New York Crystal Palace—The Exhibition 
may now be pronounced fully ready for visitors. 
The supplementary building is completed; its 
long vista of machinery below is in motion, in 
friendly union with the culture of the ideal in the 
huge picture gallery above. The royal contribu- 
tion of Sévres and Gobelin tapestry is installed in 
a reserved post of honour at an angle of the 
central space. The long lines of statuary which 
give so graceful an effect to the aisles have fallen 
into their places, with the last touches of green 
and purple upholstery. The genius of Powers 
holds its place beneath the exquisite dome, in a 
group rival for reputation, though unlike as pos- 
sible in effect, to that of his distinguished fellow- 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen. The Chandos portrait of 
Shakspeare, by the courtesy of the Earl of Elles. 
mere, has conferred a sentiment upon the Exhi- 
bition vital as the idea of Washington, so solemnly 
inaugurated at the heart of the structure. Among 
the Shaksperian notabilities at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition is a large drawing, 2 feet by 18 inches, 
representing the whole of the flowers so exqui- 
sitely described by Shakspeare throughout his 
plays. The drawing is painted in water-colours, on 
a black background, and with such force of effect 
that some persons have believed the flowers were 
in relief—or real flowers placed within the glass. 
The number of floral gems mentioned by Shak- 
speare is almost countless, yet they are all here, 
grouped with great artistic skill. The most im- 
portant in the central group is, of course, the 
“sweet musk rose,’ as the poet calls it, sur- 
rounded by the crown imperial, fleur de luce, and 
attendant train of lilies of all kinds, with “ daisies 
pied and violets blue,” and “ ladies’ smocks all 
silver white.” The true lover of Nature will be 
well pleased to mark how her much-favoured son 
preferred the denizens of the woods and fields to 
those of the parterre. This beautiful and most 
elaborate work is executed by Mrs. Mary Bal- 
manno, of South Brooklyn, and is intended for 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace —New York Lite- 
rary World. 

A Romance of the Trowel and the Mallet—A 
trowel and mallet used by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, on the llth June, 1844, in 
laying the foundation-stone of the Hospital 
for Consumption, at Brompton, have just realized, 
it may be said, for the hospital, the handsome 
sum of nearly 15,0007. in a way so singular as 
to be well worth recording in our pages:— 
When the stone was laid, a gilt trowel, manu- 
factured by Messrs, Elkington, was made use 
of by the Prince. At a bazaar then held, 
in aid of the institution, this trowel was ex- 
hibited, and a gentleman who sav it, Mr. John 
M‘Cullom, of Bedford place, purchased it for thirty 
guineas. A few days afterwards it became first 
known to the committee that it was usual to re- 
quest the layer of the stone to accept the trowel, 


and all concerned were desirous of repairing the | 


error and regaining possession of the implement, 
that it might be offered to the Prince. A repre- 
sentation was made to Mr. M‘Cullom, and, though 
very reluctant to part with it, he at length con- 
sented, but refused to take back the thirty guineas. 
The trowel, being sent to the Prince, was ac- 
cepted. Mr. M‘Cullom was presented with the 
handsomely-carved walnut-wood mallet, also used 
by his Royal Highness. These circumstances, 
trifling in themselves, seem to have mate a last- 
ing impression on Mr. M‘Cullom’s mind. So far 
from feeling aggrieved at the loss of the trowel, 
the transaction appears to have strengthened his 
interest in the charity which he thus, for the first 
time, became acquainted with. On his death, a 


short ane Seed he left his propery his sy a | containing Borates of of Soda and 
his only surviving relative; but a memorandum } 


in his desk conveyed his desire that, at her death, 
she would bequeath it to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption. This wish the lady held sacred; and 
by her will, just proved, she leaves it to the hos- 
pital. Her estate is being realized, and will leave 
a net surplus not far short of 15,000/.— Builder. 





On the Ist of October, No. 24, price 6s., of the 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO- 


CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 


ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEWS 
The Cell Theory. 
Intestinal Obstructions. 
Skeda and Markham on Auscultation. 
Lusehka on the Phrenie Nerve. 
Albuminous Crystallization, 
. Midwifery in England, France, and Germany. 
Scientific Co-operation, 
. Syphilis and Syphilization. 
Biliing on Pulmonary and Cardiac Diseases. 
Moleschott oa Dietetics. 
Epiphytes and Entophytes, 
The Law and the ‘Theory of Insanity. 
The Norse Magazine for Medical Science. 
. Ancell and Cotton on Tuberculosis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 
The Transactions of the American Medical Association, 
Day’s Anatomical and Physio'ogioal Bibliography. 
. Paget’s Lectures oa Surgical Pathology. 
. Lyons on Histozenesis and Histolysis 
hinds on the Harmonies of Physical Science. 
. Guthrie’s Commentaries on Surgery. 
. Little on Deformities, 
8. Toynbee on an Artificial Membrana Tympani. 
9, Symonds on Habit. 
10. Dalziel on Hysteria. 
Il, Arnott and Page’s Report on the Croydon Fever. 
i2. Small-Pox and Vaccination. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
. The Blood—its Chemistry, Physiology, and Pathology. 
By Thomas Williams, M.D. 
.» Decennium Pathologicum. By T. K. Chambers, M.D. 
The Internal Surface of the Uterus after Delivery. By 
J. Matthews Duncan, A.M. 
. Histerie Data on Infantile Pneumonia, 
shire, M.D., Ediwensis. 
. Sarcine in the Ventricles of the Brain. 
Jenner, M.D. 
CRRONICLE OF MEDICAL ScrencE,—Annals of Micrology, 
By Robert D. Lyons, M.B., ‘T.C.D.. M.R.1,A —Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Organic Chemistry— Pathology and Practice 
of Medicine—Surgery— Midwifery—Therapeutical Record. 
London; SAMUEL Hica ey, jun., and Joan CaurcaiLy 
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On the Ist October, price 3s, 6d. 


MEDICINE, No. XXIV. Edited by FORBES WINS- 
LOW, M.D., D.C.L, President of the Medical Society 
of London. 
CONTENTS. 
. State of Lunacy in England, 
Mora! Sanitary Ee nomy. 
. Haydon: A Psychological Study, 
. British Asylums for the Insane. 
. Lunacy and Lunatic Asylums of Ireland 
Proximate Cause of Insanity. 
Mental Dynamics. 
On the Reading, Recreation, and Amusement of the 
Insane 
9. The New Lunacy Act, 
10. Bethlem Hospital Report. 
11. Dr. Hitehman on the Pathology of Insanity, 
12, Dr. Van Oven on the Decline of Life. 
13. Qn Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
14, American Asylums for the Insane. 
London: JoHN CuuRCHILL, Princesestreet, Scho. 


PIF wr 





On First of October, price One Shilling. 


THE PHARMACEULICAL JOURNAL. 
No. 148, conta'ning the TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


CONTENTs —Result of the Special General Meeting of the 
Vharmaceutical Society— Absurdity of requiring Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists to keep their Pecuniary Engagements—To 
Apprentices and Students--Chemical I’rath—Special General 
Meeting, Sept. 6. — Correspondence with the Emigration 
Commi-sioners on the Supply of Medicines to Emigrant 
Vessels—The Cholera—Bush Tea of the Cape of Good Hope 
—Substitutes for the Fermentation of Bread—Deposits of 
Soluble Silica in beds of Chalk Formation—New Methods 
for Manufacturing Pure Acetic Acid—General Distribution 
of Iodine—Presence of lodine in the Atmosphere, &.—On 
lodine Re-actions—Detecting Water in lodine—Detection of 
Sik, Wool, Linen, and Cotton Fibres in Textile Fabries— 
Picric Acid for distinguishing Fibres in Stufs—A Mineral 
Lime—Examination of 
Fat Oils by Sulphuric Acid—Loss of Coffee by Roastinz-— 
Prevention of Water from being Putrid—Case of Poisoning 
by Ink, &e., Ke. 

London: JouN CuurcuiLe, Princes Street, Leicester. 
Squar>; Edinurgh; MaccacHtan and Stewart; Dub- 
lin, FaNrn and Co. 

VOLUME XII. may b2 hadin boards, as well as the pre. 
ceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY. 


Fsep. Svo., cloth, price 5s., 
N EMOIRS of an EX-CAPUCHIN; or, 
Scenes of Modern Monastic Life. By G. VOLPE. 


London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and .0, Edgware-road. 


BY 





Price Is. 
7. RELIGIOUS ASPECT of the CIVIL 
WAR in CHINA. By Rev. W. H. RULE. 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





Price Is. ¢d., 
‘PAIN; its Position and Evangelisation. 
Also, Protestant Religious 7 Abroad; the 
Conduct of British Envoys; Interesting Mission in Por- 
tugal, and its Dangers: with Notices of the Empire of 
Morocco. By JAMES THOMPSON, formerly Agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in South 
America, Mexico, West Indies, British North Amcrica, 
Spain, and Portugal. 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 
Crown 8ve@, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WORLD TO COME: Lectures de- 
livered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1853. By the 
tev. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, Author of “ Israe’'s 
Future.” 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 


Foolscap 8vo, price 1s., 
HE ESCAPED SLAVE: an 
graphy of CHARLES FREEMAN. 
face by the Kev. J. WHITBY. 
London: Partrid«e and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware road. 


Autobio- 
With a Pre- 





Demy 8vo, price 19s. 6d., 
NFIDELITY: its Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies. Dy the Rey. T. PEARSON, Eyemouth, 
N.B. Evangelical Alliance Prize Essay. 
“One of the ablest productions that has issued from 
the press on Infidelity."—Acaiagelical Chrisiendom. 








“Admirably adapted to reclaim thoughtful Infidels, | 


and to guard the rising youth of our country against the 
manifold sophistries which characterise and pervade 
every section of the Infidel school. . ... Nosum received 
by the author can be equal to the value of his remark- 
able essay.”—Lrungelical Maguzine 

London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Ldgware-road. 


Demy evo, price Is, 
LAN for the FUTURE GOVERNMENT 
of INDIA. By James Sirk Buckincuam. 
Edition. 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 79, Edgware road. 


‘[HE CRISIS: Conciliation the True Po- 
licy ; or Suggestions designed to promote Wes- 
leyan Unity. By Tomas Ensor. Demy *vo, price 6d 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 
and 0, Edgeware-road. 





in Monthly Parts, at One Shilling, 
HE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
_ By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 

Parts I. and II. are published, forming the commence- 
ment of a New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Warren's 
Works, to be completed in about Eighteen Parts, price 
1s. each. 

ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
OLUME SECOND of the PEOPLE’ 
EDITION, price 4s.,is now published, and may 
be had of all Bouksellers and Newsvenders. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TRHE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
CUMPANY, No. 72, Lombard Strcet, London. 
TRUSTEES, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, E-q. | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
R. Malins, tsq.,Q.C, MP. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUT- 
ABLE, (in terms of the Deed of Constitution duiy re- 
gistered,) are TRANSFERABLE SECURITIES, 
their validity not be:ug dependant, as in the case of 
ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps 
forgotten circumstances, and office ducuments. Used 
as FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relicve the Assured 
from all d ubt and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice 
of Life Assurance, the progress of this Company has 
been rapid from the commencement of its business, and 
is steadily advancing. 

LEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Second | 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, 
President :—His Grace the DvuKE or SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir Perer Laurus, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Grenniz, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor—ALEx. Dosig, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this 
Company to their utmost extent, combined with perfect 
security in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million, be- 
sides an accumlating Premium Fund exceeding £654,000, 
and a Revenue from Life Premiums alone of more than 
£103,009, which is annually increasing. Nine-tenths, or 
Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Pre- 
miums. On Insurance for the whole life, half the pre- 
mium may remain on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a 
plan peculiar to this Company, from which the following 
is an extract. 


Premium to insure £100 at death. 





First |second| Third | Fourth | Fifth |i? se, 





Age Year. Sse | Teme. Year. | Year. | of Life. 

les. dal€ 8s. di€s. djJ€ s. d/£ 8 dj£ s. a. 
20/018 2)019 2:1 0 3) 1 1 5)1 2 8118 2 
3011 3 9/1 5 2'1 6 811 8 4/110 01210 5 
40/111 10/113 91815 10/118 112 0 63 8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to 
which will be added a a Prospectire Bonus of one per 
cent. per annum on the suminsured and previously de- 
clared Bonuses, in the event of death before December, 
1s58%, and which prospective Bonus all new insurers on 
the Profit scale will participate. 

Date ot 





Sum 














Policy. | Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 

£ i; £ 8 @ & «a. d. 
1825 | 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 170 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particu- 


i 
lars, may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank 
Buildings, London, or from any of the Agents of the 
Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the 
Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. $ 
Established in 1836. 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 
CAPITAL AND RESOURCES. 

The amount of Capital subscribed exceeds £1,500,000, 
Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Company, 
£596,225 14s, 9d. 
CONSTITUTION. 

; — of the entire body of the Shareholders un- 

imited. 

FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal 
terms. 

LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches at moderate 
rates, and Voticies are issued free of stamp duty. 

Peculiar facilities are afforded persons proceeding to 
the Australian Colonies, and the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire 
on the 29th instant are respectfully reminded that re- 
ceipts for the renewal of the same will be found at the 





| Head Offices in Liverpool and London, and in the hands 








of the respective Agents; and those who, preferring the 
security offered by this Company, may desire to remove 
their insurance, are informed that no expense will be 
incurred by such removal. 

Further particulars may be had on application at the 
Offices, 37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Poul- 
try, London; or to any of the Agents in the country. 

SWINTON BOULT, 
Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary, London. 


rt HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE | 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool, and 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 

Notice is hereby given that the West-End branch of 
this Company, No. 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
Is NOW CLOSED. The renewals falling due at Mi- 
chaelmas next are requested to be paid at the City Offi- 
ces, 20 and 21, Poultry. 

By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Res. Sec. 

15th Sept., 1853. 


Waurty AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE | 


SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
Policies in this Cflice are Indisputable, and the As- 


| sured will find all those other advantages and facilities 





which the more modern practice of Offices has proved 
may with satety be adopted. 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Persons Assured the present year will participate in the 
Profits to be divided at the end of 1854. 





[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Old Broad Street, London. Established 1820. 
IRECTORS, 

Joun Horstry Patmsr, Esq., Chairman. 

Samvev Hissert, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Ksq. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. | James G. Murdoch, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. George Reid, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | Joseph Reid, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Wm. R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

A scale of Premiums on insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a ma- 
terial reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. ofthe —_ are assigned to 
policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase 
the sum insured; toan immediate payment in cash; or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future 
premiums, 

One third of the premium on Insurances of £500 and 
upwards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a 
debt upon the policy, to be paid off at convenience; by 
which means £1,500 may be insured for the present out- 
lay otherwise required for + 1,000. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and up- 
wards on the security of policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have 
acquired an adequate value. 

Secur:ty.—Those who effect insurances with this 
Company are protected by its large subscribed capital 
from the risk incurred by members of mutual societies. 

Cuiaims.—Since the commencement of the Company 
upwards of £1,000,(00 sterling has been paid in claims 
and additions to the sums assured. 

Insurances without participation in profits may be 
effected at reduced rates. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

The attention of the public is invited to the 54th sec- 
tion of the Act 16 and 17 Victoriz, cap. 34, by which an 
abatement of income-tax is allowed on such portion of 
income (not exceeding one-sixth) as may be applied to 
the payment of premiums of assurance. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Es:ablished by Act of Parliament in 

1834, No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 

others— 
‘Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 








| Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance 





can be extended, 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may 
remain on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe 
to another in decked vessels, without Licene nd to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra Premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit. 

W hole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security, 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


yf ECHT's RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
4 for lls., 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London. 
—Pair of Razors, 7s.; Strop, és. 6d.; Paste, 6d. The 
Razors warrante, or exchange! if not approved. Those 
who find shaving painful and difficult will do well to 
try the above, it being well known that MECHI has 
been eminently successful in rendering shaving an easy 
operation. Superior Shaving brushes, Naples Soap, and 
every article of first-rate quality for the Toilet. CAU- 
TION — Do not buy any Strop as genuine unless 
MECHLU’S name is on it, there being so many counter- 
feits. Elegant Case of Razors for Presents, from 25s. to 
10 guineas. Ivory-handied and Scotch Strops. 








OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 

CHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for 
Copuiba will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has 
been approved by the French Academy of Medicine, 
and successfully administered in the Paris and London 
Hospitals. (See ‘Lancet’ of Nov. 6, 1852, an extract of 
which will be forwarded on application.)—Prepared 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Hay- 
market, London, and 1t!, Rue Montmartre, Paris; 
and the principal Chemists of France, England, and the 
Colonies. ‘ihe bottle of 100 Capsules, 4s. td. ; of 5v ditto, 
2s. 9d.; and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU printed 
on the Government stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

are surprising REMEDIES for the CURE of 

BAD LEGS.—Mrs. Sarau Asusy, of Knowsley, had 
been a sufferer for a considerable time from a bad leg, of 
a very alarming description. Several Medical Gentle- 
men attended her, and she had recourse also to the other 
remedies usually adopted in such cases, but all were of 


| no avail; and alter being reduced to a very distressing 


condition from continual pain and suffering, she was in- 
duced to try Holloway’s Uintment and Pills, and these 
astonishing Medicines effected a perfect cure in a com- 
paratively short time, by strictly following the directions 
given with them. She has continued in excellent health 
ever since.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


LETTERS OF THE POET GRAY. Now 
first published from the Original MSS. Edited by the 
Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Gray,”— 
In 8vo, price 15s. 


A NEW EDITION (the Fifth) OF THE 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
By Professor CREASY.—8vo, 15s., with Plans, &c. 





LES DROITS ET DEVOIRS DES EN- 
VOYES RECUEILLIS ET ARRANGES, par E. C. 
GRENVILLE MURRAY.—Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY. By AN 


EPICURE.—Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SAM SLICK’S 
wo 


I, THE CLOCKMAKER,.—5s, 
II, THE ATTACHE —5s. 


Ill. THE LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN, 
—2s. 6d. 


NOTES OF ADVENTURE IN AUS- 


TRALIA IN 1852-53. By the Rev. H. BERKELEY 
JONES, M.A., late Curate of Belgrave Chapel.—Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS. By SAMUEL ELIOT.—2 vols. demy 8vo, 
258. 

RAYMOND DE MONTHAULT, THE 
LORD MARCHER. By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, 
P.C., Tregynon.—3 vois. post 8vo. 

“ The descriptions abound with power, and the story is 
full of interest.”"—Daity News. 


“ A curious and exciting novel ; the reader will sure to be 
delighted with the intensity of the action and the vividness 
of the descriptions "—OssERVER. 


BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
JOHN DRAYTON ; OR THE LIFE AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
—One Shilling. 


—_— 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERIES IN 


THE BIBLE LANDS,—?2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Two Vols., 
CHARLES DELMER. 
** A work of genius.”—ExamINER, 
“ A remarkable work.”—SpEcTaToR. 
“Written with graphic power and eloquence.”— GLOBE. 





i One Vol., 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


*** Christie Johnstone’ is one of the best little novels of our 
time. Once read, it will live in the memory, and we ven- 
ture to say will be read more than once.”"—EXAMINER, 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





Now complete in cloth, 5s. With Frontispiece, 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


—_—_—, 


In the same Series. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


Complete. 2nd Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ST. MARK, 


Now Publishing in Numbers. 








Recently published, 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


New Edition, feap., cloth gilt, 9s, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES ; 


Or, Lectures on Daniel the Prophet, 
Ninth Thousand. Fcap., cloth gilt, 9s. 





THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Second Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
Or, Sketches of Patriarchal Times. 


A Companion Volume [Jn preparation, 








CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 


A Companion Volume, 


FORESHADOWS; 


’ P (In preparation 
@r, Lectures on ouv Lord's Mlivacles and 





‘ Parables, 
Jn 2 vols, New Edition, with Illustrations, : IS CHRISTI ANITY FROM GOD q 
_—— en Ninth Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. “ae 


OUR FATHER. 


Fourth Edition, With gilt edges, 3s. 


New Editions, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Index, &c. Sixteenth Thousand, 3 vols. feap., cloth 
gilt, 9s. each. 





ArtuurR Hatt, Virtug, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF JOHN DRAYTON. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


AILEFORD, A FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN DRAYTON.” 
Also, Just Published, 


THE COLONEL. CHARLES AUCHESTER. 
By the Author of “ The Perils of Fashion,” 3 vols. A MusicaL NoveEL, 
“The author of this interesting novel has fully redeemed = 2 eel. ovals, 
the promise held out by the former production from the same ee to the — Hon. . mene i “ s 
talented pen. The present volumes bespeak, like her former “The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work 
work, a thorough acquaintance with fashionable life, the | is full of talent. The sketches of the masters and artists 
follies of which are touched with a caustic hand.”—Joan | are life-like. In Seraphoel all will r 
BULL. —BRITANNIA. 


Huts and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








COMPLETION OF MR. RUSKIN’S WORK ON VENICE. 





Now ready, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. VOL.3.—THE FALL. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, ESQ. 


Imperial 8vo, with Twelve Plates, drawn by the Author, price £1 11s. 6d., cloth, 





Just published, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. VOL. I1.—THE SEA STORIES. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN, ESQ. 


Imperial Svo, with Twenty Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, price £2 2s., cloth. 


“To Mr. Ruskin art has a deep moral and religious significance, both in its uses and in its connexion with the 
character and condition of the artist. Every touch is, for him, the thought of a human intellect, and the voice of a human 
heart. He seems to kiss the very footsteps of that art of which he is the great expositor.”—TimEs. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL 











London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the 
ffice of Messrs. Saville and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published by him 
at the Office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden —Saturday, October 1, 1853. 
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